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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


(FNHE Indian rising in America is producing the usual 

horrible scenes. A body of one hundred and twenty 
‘warriors, marching from the Cheyenne River, with their 
wives and children, towards Badlands, were surrounded 
by five hundred United States cavalry, and ordered to 
deliver up their guns. They consented, and sat down 
in a semi-circle, while the soldiers, at their ease, sent 
to the camp for the guns. The Indians, however, had 
them with them, hidden in the grass, and, at a signal, fired 
‘a deadly volley into their opponents’ ranks. The cavalry 
returned the fire, the Hotchkiss guns were brought into play, 
and the Indians broke, flying through their camp. It is believed 
that seventy of the braves were killed, and, according to a corre- 
spondent of the Herald, the maddened troopers, few of whom, 
we may remark, are born Americans, slaughtered out the 
camp, slaying two hundred and fifty women and children. The 
mews requires confirmation, but is only too probable; the 
troopers, exasperated by constant treachery and by the 
tortures inflicted on themselves when wounded—tortures so 
frightful that they are cautioned to keep one barrel in their 
revolvers to shoot themselves with if captured—cease to regard 
the Indians as human beings at all. The officers, however, who 
are all trained Americans, are to blame for not preventing the 
massacre of children at any hazard. The women, we fancy, 
have weapons, and use them. 





This massacre, although provoked by treachery, has pro- 
duced the worst effect upon the Indians, who still hold such 
schemes to be ruses allowable in war. The telegrams published 
on Friday are full of fresh local risings to avenge the slain, 
and there really appears to be a prospect that the fighting 
section of the tribesmen throughout the extreme South- 
Eastern States will try one last despairing outbreak. This 
is evidently the opinion of General Miles, the leading officer 
in the field, who has formally recommended the President to 
transfer the entire control of the five great Indian Agencies 
to the War Department, in order to secure energy and, we 
greatly fear, honesty of administration. The proposal is sup- 
ported by General Schofield, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
produced a heated discussion in the Cabinet, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Noble, violently resisting the suggestion as an 
impertinence. President Harrison, after listening patiently to 
all arguments, decided that for the present there should be no 
change; but it is believed that, if fighting continues, opinion 
will veer round towards the military view. The Generals are 
hampered at every turn by the supply difficulty, and it may 
be taken as certain that the military officers, who are all 
educated men, will be both more scrupulous and kinder in 
treating the Indians than the Indian Department of the 
Interior, which has always proved itself unequal to check 





peculation in the distant agencies. The whole system is absurd, 
the Indians being treated as paupers, to be supplied with 
rations, rum, and blankets, yet held competent to make 
“treaties” both with each other and Washington; but im- 
provement will never come until the matter is in non-political 
hands. 


New Year’s Day has produced its usual crop of honours,— 
and disappointments. Sir Francis Sandford, the permanent 
head of the Education Department receives a Peerage, in 
order that he may pilot the Free Education Bill through the 
Lords; and so does Sir Cecil Guinness, who gave £250,000 for 
rehousing the poor in London and in Dublin. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, so long Governor and High Commissioner at the 
Cape, receives a baronetcy; as does also Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
the Orientalist; Mr. Thomas Brooks, a leading Lancashire 
Unionist; and Dr. Quain, the distinguished physician. There 
are eight knighthoods; but the only one deserving comment is 
that given to Mr. G. S. Measom, Chairman of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—probably an honour 
bestowed by the Queen herself. There is no doubtful name, 
and, except Mr. Brooks’s, no decoration earned by exclusively 
party services. 


The Times Paris correspondent, writing on New Year’s Day, 
describes a most dramatic incident which accompanied the 
fall of Prince Bismarck. The great Chancellor, aghast at 
finding the young Emperor determined to accept his resigna- 
tion, hurried off to the Empress Frederick and begged her to 
intercede with her son. He pointed out the fatal consequences 
which, as he fully believed, would follow on his dismissal, and 
especially the danger to the Empire and its head. The 
Empress heard him to the end, “enjoying the spectacle” 
suinks M. de. Blowitz, more probably, as Englishmen will 
think, sensibly considering the whole matter, and replied: 
“T much regret being quite powerless. I should have been 
extremely glad to intervene with my son in your favour, but 
you have so employed all your power in estranging his heart 
from me, and making his mind foreign to mine, that I can 
only witness your fall without being able to ward it off for a 
moment. When you are no longer there my son will perhaps 
draw nearer to me, but it will then be too late for me to help 
you.” The Prince, utterly disconcerted, retired, and sent in 
his written resignation. That would be a scene for a great 
historic picture. 


Prince Bismarck, when addressing a deputation from 
Strasburg, made last week a rather remarkable speech. He 
denied absolutely that he had ever entertained any idea of 
annexing Holland. He would not advise his countrymen even 
to accept Holland if she begged for admittance, but to leave 
her to get along with her colonies as she best could. Germany 
should annex no country which was not German, or any which, 
if every soldier were withdrawn, would not be German still,— 
conditions which apply only to the German States of Austria, 
and perhaps two Provinces now in Russian occupation. He 
spoke with great friendliness of the French, declared them to 
be the pleasantest people in the world, and held that, although 
France had become a troublesome neighbour to Germany, the 
two countries combined would form an irresistible power. The 
words are not badly chosen, addressed to Strasburgers, but 
they suggest that the Prince is growing a little dreamy in his 
retirement, which, it is obvious, still galls him. It is because 
of his own policy that alliance between Germany and France 
has beeome impossible, nor would Alsace remain German for 
a week after the soldiers had been withdrawn. The Prince 
seems not to think, so much as to utter the first thoughts 
which his full memory brings into his mind. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an admirable speech on Wednesday, 
though he was again, in our opinion, much too sanguine. He 
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took credit especially for Birmingham that it had exhibited the 
courage needful to prove to the country at large that Radicalism 
had no connection with disintegration, and by so doing had 
secured full time for deliberation. The delay had been all- 
important, as it had brought the explosion within the ranks of 
the Irish Home-rulers, and now, instead of the “Union of 
Hearts,” we had Committee-room No. 15, and the appropriately 
internecine conflict in Kilkenny. Moreover, the notion that 
Ireland had really accepted as final Mr. Gladstone’s proposal 
of 1886 was now absolutely at an end, for Mr. Parnell had 
declared, and his former and present colleagues had all 
acquiesced in his declaration, that he had accepted Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal only as the highest bid he could get, and an 
instalment that would enable them to get more. The greatest 
danger which had ever threatened England during this 
century,—a danger much greater than Napoleon’s threat of 
invasion,—had vanished, since the English people had been let 
into the Irish secret that all the Irish Home-rulers are alike 
committed to refuse anything that would leave them tram- 
melled by “ guarantees” such as Mr. Gladstone proposed in 
1886 without any protest from the Irish Party. No one can 
now believe that whatever might be conceded would not 
be used by the Nationalists of Ireland to wrest greater and 
greater concessions in the direction of Irish independence. 


Mr. Chamberlain then went on to appeal to Mr. Morley to 
declare in his approaching speech at Newcastle, whether or 
not the English Home-rulers had accepted the measure of 1886 
as intended to be, in relation to all the guarantees against 
separation, final; and whether, after the confessions of the 
Trish Home-rulers of both sections, any such assumption 
could for the future be honestly made. He challenged Mr. 
Morley to say whether or not he is now prepared to give to the 
Trish Parliament and Administration, the control of the land 
and the control of the Constabulary,—the last really a discip- 
lined military body in a civilian uniform. If he will, he gives 
Treland the power to defy the “Supreme Parliament,” unless 
England chooses to enforce her power by a regular civil war. 
If he will not, and yet advocates Irish Home-rule, he offers to 
Ireland a measure which both sections of the Irish party are 
pledged to reject, and this in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s assurance 
that it would be the utmost folly to offer anything which would 
not unite Irishmen in its favour. 


The meeting between Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien at’ 
Boulogne has been a curious piece of melodramatic posing. 
Mr. Parnell had stormed the office of Mr. O’Brien’s deputy- 
editor of United Ireland, and forcibly seized the paper, which 
accordingly reappeared in two forms—one the Parnellite and 
one the Anti-Parnellite form—so that it is difficult now to say 
which United Ireland is the true one; nevertheless, it is 
stated that Mr. Parnell and Mr. O’Brien met on the 
most affectionate terms, and if they did not weep on each 
other’s necks, it was only because Mr. Parnell does not 
affect that sort of emotion. Their negotiations have been 
kept a profound secret, and the most astounding anticipations 
are published, evidently with the approval of both parties, of 
the great results to be expected from them ; but England looks 
on with amused incredulity. We suppose the chief object of the 
negotiations is to decide how the Nationalist funds are to be 
divided, and this is really a matter of no concern at all to the 
Unionist Party. The chances are that the more either section 
of the Irish Home-rulers has to spend, the worse it will come 
out of the approaching campaign. Myr. Davitt remains 
sturdily opposed to Mr. Parnell, and treats his leadership 
as absolutely and finally extinct. Even if Ireland had a 
Legislature and Administration of her own, Mr. Parnell 
would have as little chance, according to Mr. Davitt, of 
becoming the Irish Prime Minister, as Mr. Davitt himself 
has of being sent for by the Queen to form an English 
Administration. 

A very curious division of the Irish Party exists at Cork. 
The present Mayor, who was unanimously re-elected for a 
second year of office on December Ist, 1890, is a Parnellite, 
as all the Common Council were at the time of his re-election; 
but on his accession to office on Thursday, only 21 out of 56 
attended at his installation, as the greater number of the 
Council go with the Anti-Parnellites. Indeed, the City High 
Sheriff refused to be installed at the same time, that he might 
not be identified with the Mayor; and the Bishop of Cork 








wrote declining to receive, as he usually does, the new Mayor, 
on the ground that recent political events rendered this course: 
impossible. Yet the Mayor had attended the Leinster Hall 
meeting, and supported Mr. Parnell’s claims after all was 
known that could be known about the divorce case, at the- 
request of all but one of the members of the Council. Of 
course the City Court-House where the installation took place: 
was the scene of a great Parnellite ovation to the Mayor, who- 
afterwards substituted for the usual visit to the Roman 
Catholic Bishop a visit to the political prisoners in gaol. The 
heat between the Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites seems to be 
rising higher than ever, but probably it is half histrionic.. 
They may be falling on each other’s necks to-morrow. 


The Stock Exchange have voted a remarkable address to- 
Mr. Lidderdale, the Governor of the Bank of England, for the 
“ firm and decisive ” action with which he had used his influence 
as Governor of the Bank of England to avert the terrible- 
crisis which would have resulted from the failure of Messrs.. 
Baring. “The Committee,” says the address, “are fully- 
able to estimate the magnitude of the disaster, which 
at one time threatened to disorganise, if not to overwhelm; 
the vast financial and commercial interests of this and 
other countries; and they are convinced that it was almost 
entirely owing to the masterly ability with which the measures 
of yourself and the Court of Directors were carried out in the 
negotiations in this country and abroad ...... that a panic 
of unparalleled dimensions was averted.” That is a remarkable 
and almost unique testimony, and will distinguish Mr. Lidder- 
dale’s name for a century to come in the history of commerce. 
At the same time, we do not feel sure that there may not be 
some little compensating evil, in the impression which great 
speculative houses will derive from what has happened, that 
at the last pinch they will be saved from failure by a like 
intervention of the Deus ex machina of the Bank of England. 


A sharp controversy has been going on all the week 
between the Nonconformist Home-rulers, as represented by 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, and the Unionists, represented 
chiefly by Mr. T. W. Russell, which has led to a very im-- 
portant letter of Mr. Russell’s printed in Wednesday’s Limes, 
in which he gives recent instances of the consequence of 
Irish Boycotting and Campaigning. Of these, the most im- 
portant is the “boycott” that led to the murder of Bridget 
xlanagan at Moher, in County Clare. Flanagan had taken the 
farm of Miss O’Brien, who was evicted under Mr. Gladstone’s 
administration for non-payment of rent ; but before Flanagan 
competed for and got the farm, Miss O’Brien had died, leaving 
no representatives. Nevertheless, Flanagan was strictly boy- 
cotted for taking the farm, but held on, going to Ennis (20 miles. 
distant) to get provisions, and to Athlone (100 miles distant) 
to sell his cattle. At last, in 1889, the boycott was taken off, 
and Flanagan was thrown off his guard; and then only a few 
weeks ago three shots were fired through the bedroom window, 
in bright moonlight, one of which killed his daughter Bridget 
on the spot. Such are the results of that evil system which the 
Trish Home-rulers of both sections treat as the greatest step 
in Irish progress which this century has witnessed. 


Mr. Henry Howorth, M.P., writes an impressive letter to 
Thursday’s Times, in which, however, he seems to us, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, to take too sanguine a view of the situation.. 
He says that everywhere,—in the railway, in the omnibus, and, 
in the workshop,—the utmost disgust with the Irish complica- 
tions is openly and even coarsely expressed, and that the English 
Home-rulers only cling to Home-rule, because throwing off 
Home-rule means losing the help of Mr. Gladstone. No doubt 
this is so for the present, but Mr. Howorth exaggerates the im-. 
portance of a sudden ebb of opinion of this nature. Democracies- 
have short memories, and a year hence it might well happen,. 
if anything untoward occurred to set the democracy against 
the present Government, that Mr. Gladstone would regain 
almost all his influence at the polls, even though he still: 
nailed,—as we do not doubt that he would still nail,—Irish 
Home-rule to the mast as a policy to which he was not only 
deeply pledged, but heartily and sanguinely devoted. We- 
must not for one moment relax our efforts to found Unionist. 
convictions on a rock of immovable principle. 


The Indian Congress for the year has held its Session, and 
has been rather unexpectedly moderate, interfering with the 
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Executive only by a protest against the weight of the salt 
duty, which it considers excessive. The main object of the 
Qongress now is to enlarge the Legislative Councils so as to 
give natives a majority, and to introduce an elective element. 
If the Supreme Legislature were let alone, there would not 
be much objection to trying this experiment in the separate 
Provinces, where each race would only govern its own 
people; but this will not suit the Bengalees, who think that, 
although they have no quality except intelligence, they can 
govern all India. The main point of difficulty, the nature of 
the electorate, is not, however, touched. No one yet has 
devised any scheme which would represent the true people in 
any way, and without that nothing is accomplished of any 
value. Perhaps the best method, if any concession is made, 
is to confine the original franchise to “such person as a village 
or group of villages may recognise as representative,” and 
leave them to elect the actual Councillors; but in any case, 
concurrent legislative power must be left to the Governors or 
‘to the Viceroy’s: Councils otherwise the method of agitation 
adopted will be to formulate demands and stop legislation 
until they are conceded. It must not be forgotten that the 
Mussulman fifty millions, who would govern India if we were 
away, repudiate the principle of election, which, they see 
clearly, would result in Hindoo dominance. 


Mr. Blundell-Maple intends to introduce a Bill compelling 
the Railway Companies with termini in London to run work- 
men’s trains up to a distance, say, of eight miles, before 8 in 
the morning, and after a fixed time in the evening, for “a half- 
penny a mile including return fare,” that is, really for a 
farthing a mile. The author of the scheme thinks this would 
deplete London and greatly benefit workmen without injuring 
the companies, who would be repaid by the enormous numbers 
of passengers. In evidence, he points to the unexpected 
and prodigious success of the “zone system” in Hungary, 
which is really a system of excessively low fares. We have 
always maintained that the experiment of excessively low 
fares has never been fairly tried in England, and should 
be tried by some one railway, if needful, under a two 
years’ State guarantee against loss. But though we believe 
it would succeed, we are not blind to the enormous diffi- 
culties in the way, arising from the limited space in 
London stations, from the excessive freedom to which pas- 
sengers are accustomed, and from the mode of building the 
carriages, which prohibits the collection of tickets or fares 
while the train is in motion. No ticket-station system can be 
devised which would supply vast crowds without delay or 
annoyance. In the case of the Metropolitan, too, the plat- 
forms would have to be widened at once, or there would be a 
massacre a month. 


The editor of the “ Classified Directory to the Metropolitan 
Charities ” has published a kind of Budget of the income ex- 
pected for 1891. It is £4,918,000,—of which only £962,000, 
being destined for the support of foreign missions, may fairly 
be credited to the whole country. The remainder, £3,956,000, 
exceeds £1 a head for every soul of the population,—an 
amount equal to the State taxation in many countries, and 
exceeding the municipal taxation per capita of London itself. 
It is a magnificent contribution from the benevolent, and 
ought to be acknowledged by the orators who are so per- 
petually condemning the rich. They, however, appear to 
appreciate only the worst form of charity—that which directly 
pauperises the workers, or keeps the idle off the parish. We 
wish some philanthropic statist with endless patience would tell 
as what is the truth as to the number who contribute this vast 
sum. We were told many years ago, on indisputable authority, 
that the bulk of all the charities of England were supported 
by two thousand families, and know that, as regards one first- 
class town, this statement was confirmed. The number should 
have increased considerably by this time; but it is still true 
that large giving is a family peculiarity, and that the majority 
of the rich do not do it, one reason being their fear of the pre- 
posterous pressure placed on any one suspected of liberality. 
He is beseiged with applications from societies and individuals, 
and not infrequently threatened for non-compliance. The 
continental feeling for “the benefactor” does not exist in 
England, where the large giver is treated as a sort of well 
whence every one may draw, and which has no business to run 
dry. 


The pacification of Burmah may now be said to be complete. 





The Shan States on the border have accepted our suzerainty 
and are at peace with us and with each other. The guerilla 
bands in the sixteen civil districts have been gradually sub- 
dued; and though in one or two they still give signs of life, 
they have ceased to be formidable or to impede the work of 
government. In the three worst districts only one dacoity 
was reported during the autumn of 1890. The civil ad- 
ministration has been organised; the Codes of civil and 
criminal law have been introduced from India with some 
modifications ; the Courts of Justice are in full working order; 
and the vast numbers of dacoits arrested have been restored 
to their homes, only fifty persons being now held in durance 
under special laws. The country is ceasing to import food, 
of which it formerly took 200,000 tons a year, and its exports 
of cotton and oil-seeds are rapidly increasing. Three millions 
have been expended upon roads and public buildings, and 
the revenue, which in 1886 was only £220,000, was in 1890 
£1,100,000, or about half the estimated expenditure. The 
deficit, it is calculated, will not be completely choked till 
1900; but after that Burmah will be a paying province, as 
the whole of British Burmah, if regarded as a separate 
Presidency, already is. These are good results for five years 
of effort; but progress would be much quickened if the 
Government would construct a railway connecting Bengal 
with some point on the Irrawaddy. This ought to have 
been done before, for the Bengalees will not emigrate by sea, 
and Burmah will remain depopulated until it receives regu- 
larly the overspill of the great Indian Presidency. A Bengalee 
in Burmah, with its endless creeks and its facilities for growing 
rice, oil-seeds, and fruits, will be at home. 


In relation to the recent disgraceful proceedings at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, it seems to us that very inadequate penalties 
were awarded to the offenders, even without taking any 
account of the shocking blasphemy with which the University 
rowdies heightened the general brutality and indecency of 
their behaviour. We have read an account of what actually 
happened, by a quiet and respectable ayo'ogist of another 
College, which strikes us as showing the almost incredible 
amount of sympathy felt for such ungentlemanly and vulgar 
proceedings, even by those who are in no way responsible for 
them. He mentions the wine-party which preceded the disorder, 
and the loss of sobriety which resulted from it, and then 
remarks that, being in an uproarious condition, the revellers 
went round and “sagged” several men in their rooms, which 
he treats as quite common and hardly blameworthy. Then 
he explains that one man was denuded of his night-shirt, and 
made to run round the Quad in the snow, but remarks that 
the only really serious thing was the attempt to throw ridicule 
on the Communion Service by administering bread and 
whiskey to others of the revellers. The Dons, he thinks, were 
quite right in punishing this last atrocious bit of blasphemy 
severely; but they took, he thinks, an unjustifiably harsh 
view of the other incidents “ which ought to have been passed 
over.” That a respectable undergraduate, not involved in any 
responsibility for the rowdyism, should take such a view of 
the matter, seems to us almost the worst aspect of the case. 
Of course the attempt to bring sacred things into coarse 
ridicule was beyond measure disgraceful; but why should 
the outrages on all decency and social rights which preceded 
it have been passed over? If they had been committed 
by men of a different class, the law would have dealt promptly 
with the assault, and, in our opinion, the ordinary law should 
be invoked in all cases of this sort. 


The Revenue returns to the end of the year 1890 show that in 
the three expired quarters of the financial year which ends with 
the end of next March, the receipts have been nearly two mil- 
lions sterling more than those of the corresponding portion of 
last year, and have amounted to £63,153,178. Mr. Goschen 
estimated the revenue of the whole year, after his pro- 
posed changes had been made, at £87,190,000, and three- 
quarters of this would yield £65,392,500, so that apparently 
the revenue is below the estimate. In reality, however, so 
much of the income comes in in the last quarter,—the greater 
part of the property and income-tax being always paid at that 
time,—that no doubt Mr. Goschen will again have a fairif not a 
considerable surplus, but in all probability nothing like the 
surplus of last year. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 95} to 96. 
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TOPICS OF “THE DAY. 


THE EFFECT OF THE IRISH REVOLT ON MR. 
GLADSTONE’S MIND. 
geo to his sanguine temperament, the eighty-first 
birthday of Mr. Gladstone can hardly have been as 
unclouded in its perspective as the eightieth. We do not, 
indeed, credit in the least the rumour that he has spent it 
in considering the arguments for an immediate retirement, 
and the relinquishment for the present of a political pur- 
pose which he finds either premature or mistaken. Men 
of Mr. Gladstone’s ardour, and, let us also cordially admit, 
elevation of purpose, do not suffer themselves to be beaten 
out of it by a few untoward events, and it is to us very 
much more likely that Mr. Gladstone deems what has re- 
cently happened likely to conduce before long to his more 
complete success, than that he deems it fatal to his purpose. 
Still, Mr. Gladstone is no doubt perfectly sensible that he 
has received a check, that there are a great many of his 
followers in Parliament, and a very large number in the 
constituencies, who are no longer in love with Irish 
Home-rule, and would be delighted to find any ex- 
cuse for giving it up, and Mr. Gladstone, as an “old 
Parliamentary hand,” knows only too well what that 
means, and how severely it would operate against his 
policy in any General Election that should take place under 
the influence of the prevailing discouragement. It is certain 
that he cannot just now be longing for the great crisis 
to arrive, and it is certain that for a statesman of eighty- 
one to be compelled to welcome delay, is something that 
approaches painfully near to welcoming disappointment. 
We feel perfectly sure that Mr. Gladstone has set his heart 
on fulfilling what he fully believes to be a political mission 
confided directly to him by Providence, and therefore we feel 
equally sure that amidst the congratulations which rained 
in upon him on Monday there must have mingled many 
bitter thoughts which had not disturbed the confidence 
and exhilaration of the eightieth anniversary of his birth. 
Still, ‘as we have already said, we do not in the smallest 
degree credit the rumour that Mr. Gladstone is con- 
templating abandoning his purpose, and handing it down 
as a mere legacy to the Liberals of the future. In the first 
place, he is far too tenacious of his purposes, and far too 
sanguine of their fulfilment to give up hope easily; and, 
in the next place, he is quite certain to have discerned 
special elements of encouragement in the recent crisis, and 
this alone would prevent any such design. 

No doubt, Mr. Gladstone congratulates himself, as 
Mr. Davitt is reported to do, on the collapse of the One- 
man power in Ireland. The congratulation is probably 
premature, and might much better have been indulged in 
by his predecessors on O’Connell’s death, when, however, 
it certainly was not succeeded by the growth of distinct 
Irish parties of different tendencies and aims, such as those 
of which the sanguine hopes of English Home-rulers 
discern signs in recent events. Mr. Gladstone is, indeed, 
too much of a statesman not to feel a certain amount of 
hesitation in accepting this disappearance of the One-man 
power as a purely hopeful augury. He has no doubt been 
accustomed to congratulate himself up to a very recent 
period on the advantages which the Irish loyalty to a 
leader gave Irishmen for united and prudent action, and it 
must be a rather new thought to him, and not wholly a 
congenial one, that there is also very serious disadvantage 
in that sort of unanimity. Still, the possible advan- 
tages of a certain disunion amongst the Irish Party must 
have been forced upon him by the discovery of Mr. 
Parnell’s real character, and Mr. Gladstone is not one to 
reject peremptorily any consideration which tends to recon- 
cile him to a delay in the fruition of his hopes. He must 
see that it is not a pure advantage for any party to be 
completely governed by such a man as Mr. Parnell,—an 
untrustworthy and unscrupulous statesman, a selfish and 
reckless man, and one who only simulated the prudence 
and reserve by which the world was deceived. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been compelled to surrender the Parnell legend by 
which he had so long been hoodwinked, and as that sur- 
render has been forced on him, he has probably welcomed 
the thought that seems to give so much shallow comfort to 
his allies in the Press, that a divided Ireland will cause 
less alarm in England than an Ireland which “ moveth 
altogether if it move at all.” For our own parts, we cannot 
feel even that satisfaction until we know that the divided 
leaders have really different public aims in view, and 





this is just what we do not know. The leaders quarrel 
amongst themselves, no doubt; but they profess to be 
absolutely united on the question of Irish claims, and 
that is precisely the question on which—if we are to 
have Home-rule—we should desire to see more difference 
of judgment and more substantial variety of demand. 
While they continue to close up their ranks the moment 
any question arises between Ireland and Great Britain, 
we not only see no advantage in the quarrels, but some 
ground for fresh anxiety lest, if they were to gain their 
end, the separate Irish Legislature and Administra- 
tion should turn out to be too weak to secure either social 
order or the punctual execution of the engagements taken to 
the Legislature and Administration of the United King- 
dom. A united Ireland anxious to thwart Great Britain 
would be dangerous and bad; but a disunited Ireland, 
possessed of the same wish, would be much more dangerous 
and much worse,—at least until it came to open war. 
Still, we do not doubt that Mr. Gladstone has found some 
(cold) comfort in the thought that his own followers will 
be less jealous of an Ireland broken up into parties, than 
they would be of an Ireland unanimously supporting Mr. 
Parnell, and especially that, Mr. Parnell’s authority being 
broken, he himself will wield a much greater authority 
over the Irish party than he ever could have wielded while 
Mr. Parnell’s chieftainship was undisputed. 


Again, Mr. Gladstone will doubtless dwell with satis- 
faction on the evidence which the break-up has produced, 
that there is really a good deal more of personal loyalty to 
himself amongst the Irish Home-rulers than he had before 
suspected ; and this will cheer him on to believe more than 
ever in the “ Union of Hearts.” Doubtless he hopes that 
in Mr. Justin McCarthy’s revolt from Mr. Parnell, he sees: 
something like a real pledge of the growth of an Irish 
party that welcomes the co-operation with England, so 
long as England is led by men just and generous to. 
Ireland. And he will get over the obvious objection 
that Mr. Justin McCarthy and his party were compelled to 
repudiate any notion of taking less than Mr. Parnell would 
take, by the difficulty of any sort of apparent surrender 
of Irish claims at such a crisis as this. He will think to 
himself that, after all, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and that, as Mr. McCarthy and his colleagues have 
actually severed themselves from Mr. Parnell simply 
because Mr. Parnell denounced the supposed desire of 
Mr. Gladstone to undermine Irish independence, it must. 
be assumed that the seceders are more eager for a cordial 
alliance with England, and less jealous of Irish in- 
dependence, than the Parnellites. We believe that Mr. 
Gladstone and those who may think with him on this 
matter are resting their hopes on the most uncertain 
conjectures; but doubtless they will take encourage- 
ment from the attitude as well of the Gladstonian 
Irish as of the Roman Catholic priesthood. They will 
appeal, though probably with more eagerness than confi- 
dence, to the English electors to reward the moderation of 
the new Irish Party by reciprocating with even greater 
cordiality than before the pledges they are giving of reason- 
able and pacific intentions. They will exhort the English 
Home-rulers to take little account of Irish words and 
much of Irish deeds, and to interpret the boastful words 
in the sense of the pacific deeds, rather than the pacific 
deeds in the sense of the boastful words. To us, this is 
not statesmanship. The Irish Party have admitted that 
they were willing to take what they could get only as the 
best way of getting more; and the last persons whose 
moderation a sagacious statesman should trust, are those 
who inaugurated the “ Plan of Campaign” against even 
Mr. Parnell’s judgment, and who have pronounced the 
most dithyrambic panegyrics on the policy of boycotting 
within the last two months. Yet these plusquam Parnellite 
Home-rulers are those whom Mr. Gladstone, if he clings 
to his policy, as he will cling to it, must ask us to trust 
for their moderation and their hearty desire to inaugurate a 
“Union of Hearts.” No union of hearts with them is 
possible except on the condition that Englishmen shall 
give up all their own ideas of what is just and moderate, 
and shall adopt, and adopt with enthusiasm, the reckless 
Irish ideas on that subject. 


Finally, Mr. Gladstone will probably soothe himself with 
the more solid consideration that, after all, to give up Irish 
Home-rule now, would only bring a deeper disgrace on the 
party which he leads, quite apart from the question of his 
own retirement. There we fullyagree with him. Not onlyare 
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the leaders deeply pledged, but the lieutenants and the non- 
comunissioned officers of the party are deeply committed to 
the policy, and they cannot decently retreat without a 
pitched battle and a critical defeat. It is therefore only 
fitting that that pitched battle should be fought under 
the leader who is really responsible for the policy, and we 
do not for a moment doubt that Mr. Gladstone will be 
right in refusing to retire till that battle has been fought. 
But he must feel, and will feel, considerable anxiety 
about the result, however sanguine he may be that 
his brave Scotch and Welsh contingents will yet secure 
him the victory. So far as the present omens go, he 
will be bitterly disappointed. But, of course, in the 
nine or ten months which must elapse before the Dissolu- 
tion, the chapter of accidents may turn in his favour. It 
will, however, in all probability be the fault of the Unionists 
if we allow it to turn in his favour. For the present, at 
least, everything promises us victory,—the revelation of 
Mr. Parnell’s character; the deep pledges given by the 
Anti-Parnellites to support evicted tenants, and the 
surrender of all the guarantees regarded by Mr. Glad- 
stone as necessary only a year ago; the increasing force of 
the evidence as to the meaning and deadliness of the 
boycotting policy; and the strange lights thrown upon 
political strategy in Ireland by the mock fights and mock 
reconciliations of the Parnellites and their foes. No people 
in their senses not deeply committed to a dangerous 
course would trust the new Irish leaders a bit more than 
the old. But Mr. Gladstone does not see it, and he will 
doubtless fight a gallant and a hopeful battle for a policy 
which is, we trust, doomed to complete and final failure. 





TWO FORGOTTEN FACTS ABOUT IRELAND. 
it is now more than twenty years since an acute Irish- 
man wrote words which made on the present writer, 

at the time, a deep impression, and the substance of which 
still lingers in his memory. “ You English,” the corre- 
spondent wrote, “never will perceive that we Irish want 
to be more manifest, more visible to the world. We wish 
what we do to be credited or debited to the Irish, and 
nobody else. At present, if we do anything successfully, 
the undertaking or the person is called English; while if 
we fail in anything, people say, ‘ How Irish!’” We believe 
those words to contain one of the forgotten secrets of the 
Home-rule movement, which, so far as it is genuine and 
not a desire for an instrument with which to carry through 
an agrarian revolt, has its root far more deeply set in a 
pardonable national vanity than in any desire for adminis- 
trative change. The Irish have none of the English or 
even Spanish contentment with obscurity, because they 
have not, and cannot have, any of their historic pride. 
They have never had a civilised history, and they 
crave, therefore, for the recognition of the world as 
a people who, if they had but the chance, are capable 
of great things. They cannot possess their souls in 
patience, as the Swedes do, or the Dutch, calmly in- 
different whether the world forgets them, and quite 
certain of their own historic merit. You see that feeling 
even among Irishmen who acknowledge that separation 
would be ruin, but who nevertheless recognise the pro- 
minence of any Irishman with undisguised pleasure, and 
who, if they believed such a solution possible, would like 
Ireland to be merged in English political life, but in no 
other life; to see regiments completely Irish, but also 
loyal; ships entirely Irish, but as trustworthy as any 
other ; even Colonies filled with Irishmen, yet devoted to 
the United Kingdom. We certainly shall not depreciate 
any such aspiration, only wishing that it could be 
realised; but it sometimes displays itself in an eccentric 
way. We believe the Irish to be just now unusually 
happy. Their great party has gone to pieces. Their great 
leader has been utterly discredited. Their favourite cause 
has been thrown back at least for a Parliament, possibly 
for a generation. Still they are happy, for they are 
visible. All the bulletin-makers in Europe are attending 
to them. The doings and sayings of their leaders furnish 
columns not only to the British but to the Continental 
papers. The Havas Agency, Dalziel, and Reuter, all flash 
to the universe paragraphs announcing that Mr. Parnell 
has taken rooms in Paris; that Mr. Parnell is expected at 
Boulogne ; that Mr. O’Brien, hurrying to meet him, has 
broken his journey at Amiens; and that the meeting, 
advertised for days, has at last taken place at Boulogne 
—big Sovereigns, when receiving little Sovereigns, always 








meet them, we believe, at the top'of the palace steps— 
and that, crowbars and Mr. Bodkin notwithstanding, 
it was most cordial. No mortal man can say what 
the meeting means, or make out how it is to affect 
the destinies of the factions, or see what Mr. Parnell 
is to do with a prisoner under sentence, even if he 
should once more offer his allegiance; but still Irish- 
men are pleased, for they are in front, and seem to 
themselves in a slack season to be of international im- 
portance. They are of some importance, because, of course, 
the progress or failure of the Irish movement affects the 
continuance of the Salisbury Government, which is just 
now a kind of pivot in international politics, but the 
Irish think the importance very great. What delights 
them, however, is not that, but that the importance is 
seen, and they would not care for double the amount if 
the condition were silence in all newspapers. The English 
think that absurd; but it is only a foible of character, and 
would not signify at all if it did not develop such a dis- 
position towards the histrionic. Quick-witted men not very 
successful in life and a little doubtful: of themselves, 
usually betray some of that desire for obviousness which 
besets children and dogs, and are very often much 
pleasanter for the foible, the absence of which leaves 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and many North Germans 
taciturn, wooden, and apparently morose. Only it does 
not quite do to take these quick-witted gentlemen at their 
own estimate of their personalities, and suppose that, 
because Mr. O’Brien has views of which he makes a 
solemn mystery to reporters, he can therefore carry Ireland 
into the Atlantic or into the Port of Liverpool at his dis- 
cretion. The big conditions—the British Government, the 
British Liberal Party, the Irish Catholic Church, the Irish 
Agrarian Question—will all remain unaffected, even if 
Messrs. Parnell and O’Brien embrace with tears or sepa- 
rate with mutual denunciations. 


There is another “Irish” difficulty—it is not exclusively 
Irish, as we show below—which Englishmen too often. 
forget, and that is the great desire of Irishmen for State 
help. It rages in every class of society, from the most 
prominent landlords and the ablest counsel down to the 
wretchedly poor folk, whose hope of it, and thankfulness 
for it, helped to make of Mr. Balfour’s recent tour such a 
success. It is not all a mere hunger for money. There is 
nothing in Ireland but “‘ Government” really visible above 
the mass of the population, and all classes turn their 
eyes to it,—the farmers for a new tenure, the labourers 
for work, the towns for loans, and the educated class 
for place. This last class is a real difficulty in Ire- 
land. It is proportionately larger than in England, it 
is more hungry for income and distinction, and there is 
not enough to give it to do. The Courts have so little busi- 
ness that they threatened a sort of rebellion if they were 
compelled to surrender their right of trying torts committed 
in England and Scotland, though England and Scotland 
gave up the right in Ireland as one radically unjust without 
a word. The Government yielded as usual, and at this 
moment suits arising in Ireland cannot be tried in Britain ; 
while the same suits, if they arise in Britain, can be tried 
in Ireland—an inequality for which there is absolutely no 
plea, except that Irish counsellors are the most prominent 
men in Ireland, and must have something to eat. Irish 
physicians have to content themselves with far lower incomes 
than their English rivals, while the Irish country doctor is 
perhaps of all professional men, next to the American 
“minister” in a country district, the one most harassed with. 
care. There are few engineering works of magnitude, unless 
paid for by the State, and merchants’ work is seldom on a 
scale consistent with dignity, and is strictly limited in 
amount by the numbers of the population and their com- 
parative want of means. The result is a passionate desire 
for place, and a multiplication of places, and a passionate 
resentment at the way in which a traditional system, now no 
doubt in full decay, has restricted them to acaste. Ireland 
is now a democracy, restrained only by the legal power of 
non-elective officials, and every man in that democracy hopes, 
if he had a Government of his own, he should get some- 
thing, if not a commissionership, then at least employment 
in a lighthouse. So do Americans, if their Presidents do 
not belie them; and the Americans are not alone. So 
fierce in France is the ravening desire for office, that it is 
publicly stated that every fifth Frenchman is maintained 
by the other four to do something or other for them, and 
that under the Republic the number of petty offices has 
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nearly doubled, that proportion again being greatly 
exceeded in the large towns, wher ethe educated esurients 
love to dwell. It is the same in Italy and Germany, or would 
be but for the necessity for economy ; while in Austria the 
officials are an army, though fortunately, the heads of depart- 
ments owing promotion to the Emperor and not to Parlia- 
ment, the number does not increase every month. The same 
passion lends its only vitality to the Indian Congress move- 
ment, which is due not to the people, but to a hundred 
thousand men who have passed through the Universities, 
and then, being all married, want incomes to live on. The 
truth is, the growth of the educated class is the growth of 
a class which desires to live by work done in a chair, and 
everywhere, except in England which is rich, finds the 
State the only dependable mother of salaries. It is 
their knowledge of this feeling which renders the 
charge of place-hunting so formidable with an Irish mob, 
and which induced the Irish clerk retired from the Civil 
Service to boast, “the wretches offered me a pension, but 
EZ scornfully commuted it.” The Irish crowd raged at 
Mr. Healy the other day for wanting to be “Chancellor 
Healy,” whereas if the electors of Holborn heard that 
Mr. Gladstone had made Sir Charles Russell Chancellor, 


they would boast about their own discrimination in electing- 


a man who had so greatly justified their choice. We 
should think Mr. Healy a hopelessly unfit man for the 
Chancellorship; but he is the better fitted, not the worse 
fitted, because he wishes for it. The consequence of this 
esurience is an eagerness in politics which makes of every 
man a political candidate, and induces him very often to 
talk far in advance of his real convictions. We do 
not think he often talks against them, except about 
people—that last he certainly does, there being at this 
moment no genuine bitterness against Mr. Balfour, any 
more than there was against Lord Spencer,—but he says in- 
finitely more than he means, and is, in fact, advertising 
his wares as well as his sentiments. We do not suppose 
that Messrs. Selltea really think their tea “the best and 
cheapest” in the world; but they would be very fierce if 
they had to fight for it on a platform and were told that 
it was rubbish. Englishmen blame that spirit greatly, but 
it was our own only a century ago, when patronage made 
of the fussy and feeble Duke of Newcastle a Premier, and 
Parliament nearly turned out all “ placemen” in a lump, 
and did enact the ineffable absurdity that if Crown and 
Péople make Mr. Gladstone Premier, he must ask the 
further consent of the people of Midlothian. We would 
not have our countrymen blame the fact, which is always 
visible in some stages of civilisation, but also they should 
not forget it. 


THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE. 


R. ALLON’S admirable letter to Wednesday’s Times 
puts the question of Unionism or Home-rule in its 

true light in relation to “the Nonconformist Conscience.” 
«‘ What,” he asks, “ has my Nonconformity, or my Episco- 
pacy, or my Roman Catholicism to do with my judgments 
concerning the political expediency of Home-rule, or the 
moral character of Home-rule advocacy or Home-rule 
leaders ? These appeal not to my ecclesiastical peculiarities 
or my social position, but to the moral and religious sense of 
my manhood. Why should Nonconformist ministers be 
classified as such, more than barristers, or physicians, or 
bankers, or schoolmasters ?’”’ The reply must be that Dr. 
Allon is quite right, and that if all the Nonconformists 
touk the sound and unassailable position that he takes, we 
should not have heard of the Nonconformist Conscience in 
this case at all. As Dr. Allon points out, the political 
-question is one of expediency, not of principle, though of 
the very highest kind of expediency, otherwise the English 
Home-rulers would not venture to veto absolutely and 
without discussion any idea of a separate Irish Republic,— 
nay, to resent the mere notion that they would permit 
the foundation of such a Republic. But if it is a question 
of political expediency, then it cannot be a question fitted for 
the discussion of Churches or of religious teachers as such. 
Nonconformist ministers will, of course, have their own 
personal convictions on the subject; but whatever these 
convictions may be, they ought not to be announced as if 
they were the consequence of their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion, and could not properly be dissevered from that 
organisation. That there is, however, some such connection 
as a matter of fact, is, we suppose, due to the eagerness 
of certain Nonconformists for Disestablishment, and their 








conviction that Mr. Gladstone, who is the great champion 
of Home-rule, is much more likely to further the 
cause of Disestablishment than any other English states- 
man. He has announced himself favourable to Dis- 
establishment in Scotland and in Wales; and the ardent 
advocates of Disestablishment, therefore, naturally flock 
after Mr. Gladstone, whithersoever (within limits) he may 
lead. It is not in the least that the religious principles 
of Wesleyans, or Baptists, or Congregationalists compel 
them to favour Home-rule, but that the ecclesiastical 
jealousy of a considerable number of the members of 
these bodies impels them to strengthen the hands of the 
statesman who gives them most hope of what they call 
“religious equality.” And as Mr. Gladstone could not 
remain an active leader at all unless his Home-rule pro- 
gramme were accepted by the Liberal Party, it is not 
unnatural that those who are most passionate in their 
yearning for this so-called equality, should gulp down 
Home-rule as its most useful ally and most necessary fore- 
runner. Indeed, there is some general connection between 
the willingness to take the political constitution to pieces 
on speculation, and the disposition to try great experiments 
on the religious life of the nation. If a decided majority 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain can be persuaded to 
throw the political constitution into the melting-pot without 
misgiving, it may fairly be expected that, after getting over 
their scruples on that head, they will not be disposed to press 
their scruples very far when it is proposed to incur the 
dangers of ecclesiastical destructiveness. The temper which 
does not shrink from a mighty political denudation is 
obviously not so likely as most other tempers to shrink from 
laying the axe to the root of the tree of the existing eccle- 
siastical order. That is the reason, so far as we understand 
it, why the Nonconformist Conscience, as it is oddly called, 
—or rather, as we should prefer to say, the Nonconformist 
bias,—in such cases as that of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
declares itself strongly in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
for Ireland. The success of Mr. Gladstone’s policy for 
Ireland will unsettle a great deal in Scotland and Wales, 
and perhaps in England, and the unsettling of a great deal 
in Scotland and Wales, and perhaps in England, will 
certainly give a rude shock to more than one Established 
Church. Therefore, though Dr. Allon’s logic of reason is 
unanswerable, the logic of facts is not less potent; and 
Mr. Gladstone being the one strong link between Irish 
Home-rule and the hope which inspires so many Non- 
conformists that they may live to see a crumbling and 
cracking ecclesiastical structure go down under the strain 
of a crumbling and cracking political constitution, a good 
many Nonconformists naturally follow Mr. Gladstone into 
what they instinctively feel to be the policy which unsettles 
everything. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who, in the Times of 
Christmas Day gave the Presbyterians of Ulster such 
benevolent advice to seize the hand which was to be 
stretched out to them directly they gave any sign of 
being willing to conclude a compromise with the Irish 
party, would do well to ponder the replies of Dr. Allon 
and Mr. T. W. Russell to his Christmas greeting, pub- 
lished in the same journal on the last day of the old 
year. As Mr. Russell very justly remarks, Mr. Price 
Hughes is in the habit of preaching a gospel for which 
he certainly does not demand, and could not demand, the 
sort of evidence which he demands in that letter for the 
ill-doing of Irish boycotters and campaigners. He declares 
that so soon as any of the Irish leaders are convicted in 
any Court of Justice of breaches of the other Command- 
ments as plain as those of which Mr. Parnell was convicted 
in relation to the Seventh Commandment, he and his 
friends who boast of possessing what is now termed the 
Nonconformist Conscience, will refuse to act with them 
as positively as they have refused to act with Mr. 
Parnell. We would suggest to him that in giving that 
promise he is not showing any tenderness of conscience 
of which there is much reason to boast. What was 
Mr. Parnell’s original advice,—of which Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. O’Brien assert that it has transfigured Ireland, 
and regenerated its whole political condition? It was to 
treat all men as social lepers who take any farm from 
which another Irishman has been evicted; to make 
them feel marked men, outcasts, beings who do not 
deserve, and will not receive, the common regard which 
members of the same community show to each other. Mr. 
Russell shows very plainly in what this kind of advice ends. 
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It ends in very many cases in murder, and in murder 
which, so far from being condemned by the majority of 
the community, is looked upon with a much more 
sympathetic eye than the perfectly innocent and righteous 
act of taking a farm from which another man, for breach 
of contract, has been evicted. But besides often ending 
in murder, it still oftener ends in injuries of the most 
serious kind to poor creatures which are wholly un- 
conscious of the nature of the political quarrel from which 
they suffer. It ends in innumerable acts, which as the 
Pope says (and in this respect the Pope shows a much 
tenderer conscience than Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, though 
the Pope, too, expresses his sympathy with the desire 
for Home-rule), are perfectly inconsistent with any sort of 
Christian charity. It ends not in peace on earth and good- 
will to men, but in spite on earth and ill-will to men. 
And if it did not end in these consequences, it would not 
be the powerful instrument of political change which it 
has confessedly proved to be,—which the Irish Home- 
rulers themselves declare it to be. How the “ Noncon- 
formist Conscience” can approve this law of uncharitable- 
ness,—which results, as all uncharitableness must, in actions 
far more criminal and deadly than were ever contemplated 
by those who set the stone rolling,—we cannot imagine. 
It is all self-deception to talk of the violence committed in 
the course of the Italian Revolution as on a par with the 
violence committed in the course of the Irish movement. 
The former was revolt against a foreign rule kept down 
by military force ; the latter is violence absolutely unneces- 
sary for the prosecution of any large political agitation, 
since Ireland is as free as England to agitate, within the 
limits of a very elastic law, for any political change that 
her inhabitants desire. Again, Ireland, instead of being 
less adequately represented in Parliament than England, 
is much more adequately represented. The simple truth is 
that the Nonconformist Conscience in its newest phase 
does not make much scruple of any amount of un- 
charitableness, even though it be stained by violence, so 
long as it is disguised under an agitation for political 
freedom. Patriots may break contracts, and teach other 
men to break contracts which they admit to be just, so long 
as their conduct is supposed to promote the breaking of 
other contracts which were unjust, without incurring any 
blame from the new Nonconformist Conscience; or, at 
least, any blame which is not sufficiently expressed by a 
sigh of regret that Providence is not pleased to make it a 
little easier to fight for freedom without breaking the 
moral law. The perfect legitimacy of moral and physical 
cruelty, if that cruelty be subordinate to a sufficient 
political end, is the very first axiom of the partisans 
of Irish Home-rule, and we must say we wish that 
Mr. Price Hughes would openly discuss that axiom 
in the pulpit, and try to reconcile it with the religion 
of Christ, instead of treating it as an unintentional and 
regrettable incident in a conflict in which he and his friends 
are on the side of right and freedom. They are on the 
side of a party with all the immunities of Englishmen for 
any purely political agitation, but who nevertheless have 
used, and are using, as their habitual and ostentatiously 
approved instrument, the vengeance which is forbidden to 
man, and the “ cloak of maliciousness”’ which makes that 
vengeance doubly criminal and prolific of evil. 





BIRMINGHAM, 


HOUGH the English have built the greatest towns that 
the world has ever seen, they have always exhibited 

a singular inability to organise, or even to understand, the 
true municipal life. What they have established have 
been huge agglomerations of houses, rather than cities, and 
throughout history they have shown little or no apprecia- 
tion of the sentiments and ideas which were centred in the 
polis of the Greeks. Tacitus noticed this peculiarity as 
attaching to our ancestors when for the first time they 
came within the ken of a cultivated and analytical human 
intelligence. In the “Germania” he tells us that “ the 
Germans never live in towns, and cannot bear their home- 
steads to touch each other.” ‘They live scattered apart,” 
he continues, “‘ according to each man’s liking for a stream, 
or a meadow, or wood. They found villages, not like 
our own, with the sides of the houses touching and joined 
in the building, but every man has a space round his own 
house, either as a protection from fire or because they do 
not know how to build.” The growth of population and 











the needs of commerce and government have forced the 
Anglo-Saxons throughout two hemispheres to gather in 
huge urban communities ; but the relation in which these 
stand to the State and the feelings they inspire in their 
inhabitants show that the old sentiment is still retained. 
No matter how dense the population may be in a particular 
area, the Anglo-Saxon likes to act as far as possible as if 
he were only a dweller in a concentrated rural district. 

The only place in England or America which appears to 
form a striking exception to this rule is Birmingham. In 
spite of the fact that in many ways it is intensely English, 
the midland metropolis has developed something of the 
spirit which marked the cities of Greece and Rome and of 
medieval Italy and France. Other English cities, no 
doubt, are proud of their size and riches, of the broadness 
of their streets and of the beauty of their buildings, and 
expect their inhabitants to show fondness and admiration 
for the place of their birth. The true municipal feeling 
is, however, something different from this. It does not 
merely consist in a sense of attachment to or veneration 
for a particular square mile covered with houses, or a 
desire to shower benefactions thereon. A man may be 
very fond of a particular neighbourhood, or ready to 
beautify and improve the condition of a parish, or collection 
of parishes, without understanding in the least the real civic 
sentiment. What that sentiment exactly is, it is difficult to 
define, but it is none the less easily recognisable in a con- 
crete instance. Its main feature is the emotional bond 
that unites the citizens and makes them feel that they 
stand in a social relationship to each other different from 
that which they occupy in regard to the rest of the world. 
They have one and all given themselves up to an ideal—the 
advancement, moral and material, of their city. By it 
they stand or fall. If the city as a whole prospers, they can 
none of them completely fail. If it is disgraced, however, 
or in any way brought to ruin, all suffer and share the 
shame ard humiliation. Take, as an example of the dif- 
ference between men’s feelings where the civic sentiment 
exists and where it does not, the case of the scandals con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Board of Works. If dis- 
closures of a similar kind had been made in reference to 
the Birmingham Town Council, there would not have been 
aman in that city who would not have felt himself dis- 
graced. In London, however, the ordinary inhabitant did 
not experience the very slightest sense of responsibility for 
what had occurred. He realised that he had chosen bad 
servants to perform certain public duties, but he felt that 
this did not prevent him from denouncing them and their 
abettors as cordially and with as great satisfaction as if he 
belonged to Liverpool or Manchester. The sense of com- 
munity of interests and aspirations was not strong enough 
between the people of London to make them sensitive to 
the injury done to the city asa whole. The scandal did 
not reach beyond the individuals who caused it. In the 
same way, if the London County Council were to show them- 
selves to be the most capable urban administrators on the 
face of the earth, the persons who happen to reside within the 
Metropolitan police area would find no ground for personal 
pride and pleasure in the fact. We Londoners should be 
glad, with the rest of England, to see the capital well 
managed, and should also rejoice to think that the rates 
were being well spent ; but much beyond this our satisfac- 
tion would not extend. We have only to turn to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on Friday, December 26th, to see how 
utterly different is the way in which the people of Birming- 
ham regard their city. Their town shares with their native 
land the sense of patriotism. To them, instead of the 
city being merely an organisation for the better conduct of 
the business of a thickly populated neighbourhood, it is 
an ideal creation, capable of exciting enthusiasm and 
loyalty in the highest degree. Affection for his town 
has become a part of the life of every inhabitant, 
and no man is looked on as worthy of complete honour 
and respect who has not done something to raise the 
fame of Birmingham. The position accorded to Mr. 
Chamberlain in his native place well illustrates the temper 
with which his fellow-citizens regard the community 
in whieh they live. They did not make him their 
Member in order to give him his discharge from local 
politics, but to raise the renown of the city by placing one 
of its most prominent citizens in the forefront of Imperial 
politics. In an ordinary way the rich ex-Mayor elected to 
sit in Parliament by his old borough looks upon his seat 
as a sort of promotion which absolves him from the neces- 
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sity of any further connection with the municipal life. He 
continues to subscribe, of course, to patronise charities, and 
to open public buildings ; but both he and his constituents 
agree that he has passed into a higher sphere of existence. 
At Birmingham they feel instead that their Members have 
gone to Westminster not so much to serve their own ambi- 
tions as to make the city famous and important. If Mr. 
Chamberlain is ever Prime Minister, the townspeople will 
look upon his success as quite as much theirs as his. It 
will be a triumph not so much for a man who began life 
in the Warwickshire borough as for the city itself. Twenty 
years ago it used to be a common saying in Birmingham, 
“ Our Mayor will leave his mark on history,” but the men 
who used the expression felt that they were prophesying a 
success for the town, and not for the individual. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was in many ways so 
characteristic of the attitude of the Birmingham people 
towards their city, that we cannot better exemplify their 
municipal enthusiasm than by a quotation therefrom. He 
-could not even mention that the hall and winter-gardens he 
was opening stand in Corporation Street, without showing 
:the distinctive note of Birmingham citizenship. He sup- 
posed, he told his hearers, that he owed the honour of the 
invitation he had received, “not merely to the general 
interest which he had continuously felt in all that con- 
cerned the growth and prosperity of that city, but 
especially to the interest which, in common with their 
chairman (Alderman White), he took in the development 
of the great thoroughfare which they had some part in 
-initiating, and which had done much to change the Bir- 
mingham of his boyhood—that straggling village which 
was hardly aware of its own importance—into that stately 
city which they all knew and loved so well.” This is not 
-the tone of a man who is merely congratulating a town upon 
an addition to its architectural attractions. It indicates the 
peculiar pride of those who regard themselves as citizens of 
no mean city. Mr.Chamberlain’s reference to the fact that 
the building contains a new meeting-place for the townsfolk 
was even more characteristic, for it shows the high political 
claims of the city. ‘‘ This new enterprise,” he declared, “ had 
something more than a private and commercial claim upon 
their consideration. In the first place, it would provide 
for them a new meeting-place more commensurate than 
some of the existing buildings with the population of the 
city. The national reputation of Birmingham was due to the 
political intelligence of its citizens. That intelligence was 
native, but they would agree with him that it had been 
fostered and stimulated and educated from the platform. 
There had been many times in the history of this country— 
even, he thought he might say, in recent times—when the 
potent and united voice of Birmingham had guided the 
country to a right conclusion in a time of political crisis.” 
The country at large may not be willing to admit quite as 
much as this; but the noticeable fact is, that in no other 
city of the Kingdom could such language have been in- 
dulged in without the risk of ridicule. Birmingham may 
think a little too much of its achievements, but it has a 
right to claim that it is, in the best sense of the term, a 
political city. We may be glad that in our past history 
the general tendency has not been towards the development 
of communities such as those to which Birmingham ap- 
proximates—communities of the kind that existed in 
Ancient Greece—for their effect in the end has often been 
anti-national. One example, and that one of a modified 
character, can, however, do no harm, and it is therefore 
safe to say that the intense local patriotism of Birming- 
ham is a subject for congratulation. We want every form 
-of social and political development to be represented, and 
Birmingham gives us an urban type which we should 
otherwise be without. 





THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY STRIKE. 


: ie Railway Strike in Scotland raises more than one 
question of wider importance than the actual dis- 
pute. Speaking generally, public sympathy and public 
censure are alike out of place in trade quarrels. In a 
strike, as in a war, neutrality is the proper, if not the 
natural, attitude for outsiders. The more perfect trade 
organisation becomes, the more competent the workmen 
are to hold their own in determining the relation between 
profits and wages. When Unions were weak, employers 


might appropriate without difficulty the lion’s share of the 
proceeds of the joint undertaking. 


Now that Unions 





are strong, the problem the masters have to solve is no 
longer for how little wages a workman can be in- 
duced to work, but for how little profit it will answer 
an employer’s purpose to go on paying wages. That 
this change should have come to pass is a decided 
gain to the community. Anything that brings about a 
better distribution of weath, brings about in the end a 
better distribution of civilisation. If a hundred workmen 
have £1 a week added to their wages, we need not mind 
that their employer finds his profits reduced from £10,000 
a year to £5,000. But this process cannot go on for ever. 
The community would not be a gainer if the necessity of 
adding a further 10s. a week to the men’s wages drove the 
employer to close his works and to invest the remnant 
of his capital in Consols. Consequently, the kind 
of sympathy the public might rightly give to men 
trying to appropriate a fraction of a large margin of 
profit is wholly out of place when it is given to men 
trying to appropriate more of that margin than the em- 
ployer can afford to surrender. Which of these two 
accounts is true in a given case is the point which strikes 
are designed to find out, and so long as it remains uncertain 
the prudent observer will restrict himself to the kindly but 
useless wish that the men may get as much as is compatible 
with their continuing to get anything. Strikes about hours 
of work have hitherto been usually strikes about wages in 
another form. In the future, no doubt, they may change 
their character; but so long as overtime is habitually 
worked, without objection on the part of the workman 
save as regards the amount of the additional pay, a demand 
for shorter hours is really a demand for higher wages, and 
falls under the same law as regards public sympathy. 
There is a distinction, however, between a strike against 
a railway, a water, or a gas company, and a strike against 
an ordinary private employer. In the latter case the com- 
munity is not immediately concerned. It may be a sufferer, 
indeed, in so far as the article produced is one of general 
consumption ; but the injury is remote, and resembles that 
caused by a bad harvest rather than anything that can be 
traced to direct human agency. When a railway or a 
gas company ceases to supply locomotion or light, 
the injury is of quite another character. The com- 
pany has a double work to do—to earn a dividend 
for its shareholders, and to render a specific service to 
the public. So strongly is this felt that in many countries 
the Government refuses to delegate the performance of 
this service to private agency. The State provides the 
citizen with locomotion as it provides him with police pro- 
tection or with postal facilities. Where this is the case 
there is no reasonable doubt as to what the relation between 
employer and workmen should be. State employment is 
a service, and a service must be governed by rules. A 
man need not be forced to remain in any civil employment 
against his will; but where the State is his employer, he 
may rightly be forbidden to leave it, or to incite others 
to leave it, except after due notice, and any disre- 
gard of this prohibition may rightly be treated as 
a criminal offence, and not merely as a civil wrong. 
The point that calls for consideration in such strikes as 
the present is this: When the State delegates to private 
employers the duty of providing the community with loco- 
motion or light, may not these private employers be invested 
with some of the rights and obligations which belong to 
public employers? For example, why should not the ser- 
vants of railway companies be compelled to give whatever 
notice is found on an average to be necessary to enable the 
company to fill their places, and be punished with imprison- 
ment in the event of their leaving their work without giving 
this notice ? No doubt the men would object that to give the 
company time to fill their places is to make strikes useless ; 
that itis because new hands cannot fill their places, cannot, 
at least, fill them adeqnately, that strikes have any terror 
for railway directors. No doubt, if their servants are 
obliged to give a long notice, it will always be possible to 
have a new staff ready to come in by the time that the 
notices have expired and the old staff are at liberty to go out. 
So far we quite admit the force of this reasoning. Nor 
do we contend that the public have any right to insist on 
workmen accepting worse terms than they can obtain in 
other trades merely because a strike in their particular 
trade happens to be specially inconvenient. Why should 
the men who make the North British engines be allowed 
to strike, and the men who drive them be practically 
forbidden to do so? Such a prohibition, if it were put 
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forth by law, would certainly have one of two results. 
Either the railway service would cease to attract com- 
petent recruits, or their discontent would find expression at 
every election, until the day came when by some interested 
combination of parties the repeal of the prohibition would 
be carried. If, therefore, the obligation of a long notice 
is laid upon railway servants, it must be in return for 
some substantial advantages. The very idea of service 
as distinct from employment is that the servant forgoes 
some of the workman’s liberty in return for certain 
privileges which the workman has not. And this is what 
we should propose in the case of these semi-public services, 
—services, that is, which are rendered to the community 
by private employers. On the one hand, the men should 
be subjected to restrictions similar to those imposed upon 
the police or the postmen ; on the other hand, they should 
be guaranteed regular employment at fixed wages, and 
with proper provision for pensions. Both parties to this 
arrangement would give up something they now enjoy in 
consideration of gaining something which at present 
they do not enjoy. The directors would no longer 
be able to dismiss individual workmen or reduce their 
staff at their own pleasure, nor could they lower wages 
whenever a rise in prices made it expedient, or a glut in 
the labour market made it possible. But in compensation 


‘for this, they would be free from the occasional inability- 


to carry goods and passengers with proper punctuality 
and safety in which a strike now lands them. When we 
consider the loss which this inability carries with it, and 
the constant fear of incurring this loss in which directors 
and shareholders now live, we can hardly doubt that they 
would be gainers by the change. But the men would 
equally be gainers. They would exchange the excitement 
of trade conflicts and the possible advantage to be derived 
from a sudden application of the screw to their employers 
for constant employment and the prospect of an assured 
provision in old age. The new system would attract the 
same class of men that the public service attracts,—the class 
for which a modest certainty has more charms than a richer 
possibility—men perhaps with more prudence than enter- 
prise, but not for that reason the worse suited for 
confronting the many risks of railway labour. 

There is one feature of railway service which specially 
adapts it for the application of this system. As a rule, 
the number of hours a man works is a matter for him and 
his employer to settle between them. We may think that 
a man will work better for eight hours than for ten; we 
may be glad for his own sake that he is strong enough to 
bring down his hours to the lower limit. But where 
signalmen and engine-drivers are concerned, it is a matter 
of immediate interest to ourselves that they should work 
for short hours rather than long. A signalman or an 
engine-driver is of all others the one who should have all 
his wits about him ; yet it is the signalman and the engine- 
driver whom, if all tales be true, a railway company is 
most often inclined to keep at work until his wits go 
wandering and his senses get dazed. 





THE NEGRO DANGER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


E cannot believe that the Negro Question in the 
United States, immense as are the difficulties it 
involves, constitutes a political danger in the European 
sense. That is to say, we cannot believe in a great Negro 
insurrection, or a Race War of any formidable proportions. 
The power of the two races is too unequal. The Zimes’ 
correspondent harps on the fact that the Negro, who now 
counts seven millions in the South, increases a little faster 
than the white man, and that is no doubt true, the Negro 
having carried with him from Africa the peculiar privilege 
of his race, a certain exemption from the effects of heat 
and malaria ; but his force as an insurgent would be pitted 
against the force, not of the Southerners, but of the whole 
American people. Suppose the Negroes increased to twenty 
millions, three times their present number, and were in pos- 
session of Mexico, with sufficient implements of war, they 
still could not fight the Union when in earnest, with even a 
distant chance of success. The want of something, no man 
can say clearly what, which paralyses the warrior races of 
India, who are indefinitely the superiors of Negroes in 
mental power, would paralyse them also, and they would 
be conquered in a campaign. Scattered as they now are, 
without military training, with insufficient weapons, and 
with an inherent incapacity for lasting combinations, they 








would be crushed by the United States as if they had been 
Indians, and might even be exterminated. We do not 
believe in their making the attempt, and see little ground 


for supposing they would even wish to make it. The 
white man is still their ideal; they cannot break them- 
selves of the notion of his superiority, and they must be 
free from vindictiveness, or they would have tried to avenge 
the wrongs they endured in a state of slavery. No doubt 
local insurrections, provoked by local quarrels, may, and 
indeed do occur; but a general movement seems to us 
outside the domain of practical politics. 

The real problem before the American people is to devise 
a social system under which the white and black races in 
the South can live together in harmony. This is immensely 
difficult, owing to the insuperable distaste which divides, 
and has always, from the dawn of history, divided the 
colours ; it will become more difficult, because within thirty 
years the races will be fiercely competing for the same 
labour, and it has been grievously complicated by a noble 
blunder. The act of the white man after the war in 
admitting Negroes to the full franchise was no doubt based 
in part on abstract reasoning, and in part on party 
exigencies ; but it was for all that a magnificent effort to 
do full justice at a blow to a race who, even while the 
measure was passing, were both disliked and despised. It 
has hardly a parallel for self-denial in history. The ex- 
periment has failed, as we pointed out at the time it would 
fail, and has enormously deepened the cleavage between 
the races. The Negroes on their side were far too 
uncivilised to work a democratic Government, and made 
of their unhoped-for opportunity a carnival of plunder 
and injustice ; while the whites on their side were from 
the first in secret fierce rebellion. Even Englishmen, who 
have learnt the secret of being just ‘to coloured men, will 
not bear to be governed by them,—the only mutiny which 
ever discredited the Indian Navy was caused by the 
appointment of a dark boatswain among white sailors,— 
and in Americans, owing to their history, the feeling is 
far deeper. They felt the superiority of the blacks 
to be intolerable; hated them far worse than in the 
days of slavery; and broke their power by a struggle 
marked by intolerable injustice and oppression. Every- 
where they made it a rule, to which every white 
tacitly swore fidelity, that the Negro should not vote, 
under what was in practice the penalty of death. 
The ballot is, of course, no protection against a prohi- 
bition against voting on either side, their colour marked 
out the proscribed beyond a chance of evasion, and after 
a fierce struggle, accompanied by horrible incidents, the 
Negroes gave way. At the last election they did not vote 
at all, and so hopeless are the Republicans of any change, 
that they are trying to transfer the control of all Southern 
elections to the National Government, under the celebrated 
“ Force Bill,” a measure which is nothing but just if the 
Negro is to retain his vote, but which will be defeated either 
by general State feeling—the precedent being regarded as 
almost revolutionary—or by armed resistance to its actual 
operation in details. The National Government cannot 
decree a military occupation of the South when not openly 
rebelling; and short of this, no law establishing political 
equality between Whites and Blacks will ever be obeyed. 
They are not equal. The attempt only leads to further 
exasperation on the part of the dominant race, and conse- 
quently to further suffering on the part of the one which 
not only is, but will for all practical purposes always remain, 
the weaker one. If the Negroes became fifty millions, the 
Whites would always govern them so long as they pleased. 

The difficulty of altering the Constitution is so great 
that the Americans seem to have landed themselves in a 
sort of impasse ; but we suppose they will struggle out, and 
if they do, we have no sort of doubt as to the line the next 
experiment ought to follow. Extermination is a moral 
impossibility, for the Americans, in spite of the recent 
massacres of Indian children, are as a body Christians, and 
they wculd never be persuaded to do it even if they could. 
Expulsion is a physical impossibility, for the whole force 
of the nation could not convey seven millions by sea to 
Africa, or keep them alive during a forced march into 
Central America, their only conceivable habitat outside the 
Union. The Times’ correspondent hints at the surrender 
to them of certain States, obviously the Gulf States, where 
they could live by themselves; but that is an almost 
monstrous suggestion. The one thing clear about Negroes 
is that they require contact with Whites to keep them from 
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relapsing back into barbarism. They have received but 
the faintest tincture of civilisation ; if isolated, they will 
lose it—recollect, even white men lose it if detained for 
life by savages—and the Union would have half-a-dozen 
Haytis on its hands. The true policy is to recognise facts, 
to declare the Negroes foreigners, as they are, originally 
invited by the people of the States, and therefore entitled 
to the benefit of ali laws, but not to political power, or to 
the right of sitting on juries. Then let Americans see that 
they do actually get the same benefit from the laws that the 
Whites do, including the right to enter railroad cars and to 
be admitted to all houses of entertainment, and then leave 
the matter to time. All things which must be settled are 
settled, if only there is freedom and time. The real source 
of bitterness, the pursuit of an imaginary equality, which 
neither does nor can exist, will then be removed, and the 
races will find a modus vivendi, just as Englishmen and 
Indians do. It may not take the same form of an im- 
movable distance maintained by both sides, or it may ; but 
in either case, it need not involve the smallest injustice or 
hostility, or any defect of outward civility of demeanour. 
The Americans say the Negroes will be insolent; but one 
does not see why, and Americans know how to protect them- 
selves from insolence in White men. They also say that 
the Negro proclivity to rape constitutes a social danger of 
the most aggravated kind, and no doubt it is the cause of 
the frequent lynchings of Negroes ; but this difficulty is in 
great measure of their own creating. Nothing stops their 
making rape a capital offence, as it used to be in all 
countries of the world, and making their trials just, but 
swift and sure. No offence of that kind long survives 
inexorable punishment. The Negro requires, it may be, 
sterner discipline than the White man—though this is 
denied by good observers, who say that the only difference 
is the Negro’s carelessness about imprisonment-—but the 
White man is not injured by moderately severe laws. 
Whether this experiment would succeed we do not, of course, 
pretend to say, for practically there is no evidence to quote. 
The White man thinks he knows; but his experience of the 
Negro when free is practically infinitesimal. He has never 
dealt with Negroes who have forgotten the tradition of 
slavery and its vices; he has no idea of what a century or 
two would do for them ; and he has never placed himself in 
regard to the Negro in his natural position—that is, one of 
kindly and tolerant but admitted superiority ; superiority, 
we mean,as of grown persons to children in whom they 
take an interest. That is the attitude settled by Nature 
for the two races, and until both can get into it, there will 
be nothing but bickerings, ending perhaps in the terrible 
conflict of races which De Tocqueville foresaw. We do not 
even know as yet what form the Negro’s strong proclivity 
towards religious excitement will take,—whether he will 
develop a Christianity of his own—as the Mexican and 
Peruvian Indians seem to have done—or whether he will 
quit that creed for some other,—a danger which, as regards 
Mahommedanism, we do not believe to have passed away. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that what is now wanted is kindly 
‘watchfulness unspoiled by notisense about equality: the 
watchfulness which exists in a well-regulated household. 








A WORD FOR THE ANTIQUARIANS. 

E do not quite understand why Dr. Schliemann’s career is 

considered so remarkable. Our wonder is rather that 
there are so few Dr. Schliemanns. Itis true that he was at fifteen 
a grocer’s boy, and at twenty-two a half-starved clerk, and at 
thirty-six, when he renounced commerce, a prosperous man of 
business; but business is not incompatible with a love of 
learning, which in Schliemann was never even held in suspense, 
for it was while he was running about as a clerk on £32 a 
year that he acquired his mastery of European tongues. The 
ultimate form which his love of learning took, was in part 
also dictated by his history, for up to fourteen he was educated 
by classical scholars, and his father, a well-to-do pastor who 
gave his mind its first bent, was full of the love of the old 
“tale of Troy divine.” The lad vowed as a mere child that 
he would find Troy, and it seems to us simply natural that, 
finding himself rich for his wants, the mature man, un- 
married and practically without a country, should set 
out upon the quest which had so fired his childish 
imagination. Thenceforward his destiny was fixed, for 
he succeeded. Whether he found Troy or not is a ques- 
tion on which experts differ, and will differ until some new 





wave of barbarism, probably an upheaval from below, has 
drowned all such speculators and speculations together; but 
he hit, by that kind of intuition which is the gift of some 
students, upon a mound at Hissarlik as the certain site, and 
found under it a great city of antiquity, which he at least 
recognised as meeting all Homer’s descriptions, and treasures 
of ancient art which he believed to the end of his life to have 
belonged to Priam. It was the merest consequence that he 
should thenceforward be an explorer, and should again and 
again unearth antiquities which, to whomever they originally 
belonged, shed a flood of light on the condition of the Greeks 
at a time before Homer lived, and modified for ever the ideas 
of scholars as to the suddenness or slowness of Greek develop- 
ment in all the fictile arts. 


The world has agreed, being beguiled or persuaded by a 
newborn hope, to admire, or indeed care about research, only 
when it is applied to what are called the secrets of Nature ; to 
the discovery, that is, of forces which may increase the domi- 
nance of man, or render his life a happier one. It hungers 
for new motors, new sources of light, new medicines, new 
methods of rapid inter-communication. It may be right for 
what we know, though it will not discover the secret of happi- 
ness either by preventing fevers or enabling itself to tell lies in 
twenty kingdoms at once; but there is an older kind of re- 
search which still retains for the few some value—the research 
into what men have thought, and been, and done, and of this 
Dr. Schliemann’s seems to us, perhaps, the most fascinating 
branch. Antiquarianism in its broadest and truest sense, is 
research into those facts upon which we must in the last resort 
base our conception of the history of man. It is the pur- 
suit or the science, call it which you will, which enables us to 
verify the only facts we have, or are likely to have, that are 
beyond dispute; proving that man at a certain period in his 
existence had discovered certain things, bad learned to work 
in associations large or small, had taught himself or been 
taught something of what we call the arts; that is, methods 
of applying thought and experience to concrete substances so 
as to produce something which he could either use or admire. 
We know, or think we know—for we would willingly leave 
a gap open for conceivable, though most improbable, dis- 
coveries in China—that beyond a certain point in history 
we shall get no records, nothing which will lighten the 
labour of investigation or tell us the traditions or the 
thoughts which the men, say, of four thousand years since, 
probably in many countries and certainly in one, must have 
inherited. We must deduce everything for ourselves, extract 
our knowledge bit by bit from material remains, from the 
ruin and the tumulus and the tomb, from shaped stones and 
worked morsels of metal, and broken potsherds, such as those 
which suggested to Lyell the special antiquity of man in 
Egypt. If the history of man is worth studying, the dis- 
covery of such things, and above all their careful verification, 
is great work, and work which we are surprised does not far 
more keenly attract the idle rich, who might find in it, even 
if they did it by deputy, a new excitement. There are plenty 
of places to search, for the work, even in Egypt, is only begun 
—it is probable that there are ruins of cities buried wnder 
existing ruins, just as at Hissarlik—it has never been com- 
menced in China; and in America, though much seems to 
have been accomplished, nothing has been done thoroughly, 
not even that inquiry into languages which seems to have 
revealed, if not a common origin for all American native 
tongues, at least this strange fact, that from end to end 
of the two Continents, the countless tribes which inhabit them 
built up their tongues on the same system, which is not one 
known in Asia, Africa, or Europe. Or if the rich say that 
search is too vague, for all its great results, let them come 
lower down the stream of time, and search, as Schliemann 
did in the borderland, the unknown time which men who 
could record their thoughts, whether by writing, or,as is more 
probable, by transmitted rhapsodies, professed either to 
remember or to have heard of. Greece, Asia Minor, the land 
between the two great rivers of Mesopotamia, must be full 
of such places, needing only the explorer with gold to 
soothe officials and pay for protection, ‘and hire diggers 
to obey orders they cannot comprehend. Such explorers 
must, we admit, study a little first, and select the right 
men to aid them, men with imaginations; but they may 
gain vast results without an overwhelming expenditure of 
time. The sites to be tried once settled, six months of 
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steady digging would either prove them guilty of error, 
or reward them fully,—for one thing, if they wish for 
that, spreading their names over earth wherever men know 
enough to know what they have done. Nineveh revealed 
Layard, as much as ever the phonograph revealed Edison, to 
the world. We can conceive no external interest added 
to life greater than would accrue to the rich man who 
set himself steadily to discover what could be dis- 
covered concerning the origines Americanx, who accumulated 
information enough to form theories—not a difficult task 
now—and who then sent or led expeditions to test them by 
discovery precisely as Dr. Schliemann did. No doubt they 
will lack the grand assistance the German derived from the 
wonderful ballad which, from the days of Alexander, the 
world has agreed to consider its greatest poem, an assistance 
which might create imagination where it was lacking; but 
he could only at best discover what had been described, and 
they may discover what has remained for ages unsuspected. 
Let some millionaire try Delphi to begin with, first conciliating 
and not iritating the national and justifiable pride of Greece, 
and see if he is not amply rewarded, better rewarded than if 
he carried out our old suggestion to speculators, and ascer- 
tained the ultimate source from which Pactolus had derived 
its reputation, lasting through so many centuries of neglect, of 
being the golden river. Or let him ally himself with the French 
to continue their intermittent hunt in the jungles of Cambodia, 
where a great race, now wholiy extinct, had discovered the 
secret of the arch, and carved human forms in stone so well 
that we can see as we look at them that they possessed a 
special and dominant character, a look tbat could only belong 
to men ruling, and ruling cruelly, over subjugated populations. 
Or, finally, let them try to settle once for all the source of the 
civilisation of Peru, admitted by native Peruvians to have 
been external, and now believed to be Chinese. That could 
be settled, we believe, by a thorough search among the ancient 
monuments of Peru—including some singular ruins known 
to exist in the practically unexplored back-country—to be 
followed by a long visit of the same explorers to China, where 
the missionaries, and perhaps some learned Chinese, would 
greatly help to verify or disprove this exceedingly attractive 
or plausible hypothesis. 


Antiquarians are accused of being excessively credulous, 
but we do not know that they are more credulous than any 
other men of research. They are no doubt a little more 
hampered than the majority by mere amateurs who will not 
take pains, and who sometimes jump in sheer ignorance at 
extravagant conclusions. It is rather, we should say, that their 
blunders have for some reason struck the literary class as 
exceptionally comic, and, moreover, capable of comic descrip- 
tion,.and that their blunders therefore have been paraded 
before the world. A blunder in physiology, or in chemical 
research, or astronomy, never seems comic; but a blunder in 
the reading of an inscription, or the interpretation of a 
building does, and is therefore remembered like the Abbé 
Domenech’s famous book, to the discredit of antiquarianism. 
Even; however, if there was credulity in the past, there 
is little danger of it now, a flood of hostile criticism 
pouring over every discovery, and almost every suggestion, 
until antiquarians are growing timid and inclined to believe 
nothing that has not been tested, and submitted, through 
photographs, to the judgment of the whole world. This 
has been the process as regards the mysterious ruins in 
Mashonaland. Those ruins may prove of the first historic 
importance, and greatly excite all antiquarians of the broader 
school, for they may throw a flood of light upon the earliest 
history of civilised man, and in particular modify greatly our 
conception of his readiness to engage in maritime enterprise, 
—a readiness certainly displayed by peoples like the Hindoos, 
who have now lost it. Nevertheless, all antiquarians wait for 
the reports of Mr. Bent, who is going out, or has gone out, 
under the auspices of the South African Company specially 
for the investigation, and who, if he lives, will doubtless, by his 
observations, measurements, and photographs, enable the ex- 
perts at home to come to definite conclusions. No; credulity 
is not the modern foible of antiquarians so much as a certain 
want of vigour, accompanied by a decided unreadiness to part 
with cash. They ought to be engaged in a dozen explorations 
where they carry on one, and keep their societies as alive and 
as well provided as if they were prospecting for gold. As it 
is, they tend to starve everything, even the Palestine Explora- 











tion Fund never having half the money it wants, though in 
that case the appeal is not only to antiquarian feeling, but to 
a deep religious sentiment common to the entire Christian 
world, and especially manifest in America, where for some 
purposes money isa drug. We suppose that the root of this 
difficulty is the fact that all antiquarians, loving, as they do, 
the past, are by temperament conservative and cautious and 
unwilling to give money, except for ecclesiastical restorations ;. 
but it ought not to be an insuperable one. Suppose Mr. Jacob: 
Astor or Mr. Brunner justifies his existence by a thoroughly 
organised search at Delphi, or the final completion of the 
search into the rock upon which Solomon’s Temple stood. 





SUBLIMITY. 


THOUGHTFUL writer in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
January brings us back to a subject which seems 
almost obsolete in this wilfully realistic age,—the meaning of 
the “sublime.” Mr. Havell gives us the substance of two 
famots treatises on the subject: one which deserved to be 
famous, because it was powerful ; and one which is necessarily 
famous, not because it is powerful, but because it was the 
feeble and artificial effort of a man who hardly wrote any- 
thing else that was not powerful, though he contrived to 
make sublimity as flat as if it had been his main object to- 
exalt the valleys of human nature and to lay low its mountain- 
tops. Mr. Havell justly enough depreciates Burke’s laboured 
essay on “The Sublime and Beautiful,” and still more justly 
bestows warm praise on that of Longinus, who lived, like our- 
selves, in an age when sublimity was scarce, because tumult 
was loud, and men were busy about small matters. Perhaps 
that is a reason why Mr. Havell should ask our earliest 
attention in the year which has just begun, for a subject which 
our petty realism has excluded so completely from general 
attention as the nature of sublimity. 

Mr. Havell holds truly enough that Burke is quite 
wrong in regarding terror as of the essence of sublimity. 
“Tt would seem,” says Mr. Havell, “that terror, so far from. 
being indispensable to sublimity, is diametrically opposed 
to it. We are affected, with a sense of sublimity by the 
position of a good man struggling with adversity; but not 
because the situation is a terrible one. For suppose the terror 
to culminate, suppose we see him lose all his fortitude and 
break out into wailing and complaint, in this case our feeling 
for him is at once changed to pity or contempt.” That seems 
a final criticism. The sense of sublimity is, no doubt, as Mr. 
Havell maintains, closely associated with the sense of power; 
but we do not hold with him that it consists solely in a 
heightened sense of power. When he asks, “ Why is it that 
we feel a wild delight in many objects or phenomena which 
are, or may be, terrible in the highest degree, in the roar 
of a tempest, in the glare of the lightning, in the fires 
of Etna, in the thunders of Niagara?” and answers his 
own question by saying, “I would suggest that the source 
of that delight is to be sought in our sense of power;” 
he does not, we think, hit the true mark exactly. The 
highest feeling of sublimity is, we think, excited, not by 
the sense of power alone, but by the sense of power 
faced without dismay, of power that does not subdue, but 
only stimulates, the spirit. The sublimest of poets are the 
great poets of the Bible, and next to them, perhaps, Aischylus, 
Dante, Milton,—in a word, those poets who bring before us most 
vividly that which might, but does not, terrify the dauntless 
spirit of man. schylus delineating Prometheus in his en- 
durance of interminable torture with a fortitude more than 
human; Elijah recognising God in the still small voice, when he 
had not recognised him in the tempest, or the earthquake, or the 
fire; Isaiah delineating the man who shall be “a hiding-place 
from the wind, a covert from the tempest, rivers of water in a 
dry place, and the shadow of a great rock ina weary land ;” St. 
Paul contemplating with equanimity the vanishing away of all 
those gifts which he had prized most highly—* Whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish 
away,’’—these and such as these give us the highest sense of 
sublimity, because they express the spiritual dauntlessness 
which can rise superior to any manifestation of physical force. 

Perhaps it might be replied that this is only because the 
mental power which can defy physical force is a new and 
higher expression of power, than the force which it defies and 
repels. But that is not the true reason. For the highest power 
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of allis that which cannot be defied, which contains in itself 
the assurance not only of right but of effectualness, which no 
sooner speaks the word than the word lives,—in short, divine 
power; and yet this does not give the sense of what we call 
“sublimity ” so completely as does power at full stretch, power 
at high tension. Sublimity is impressed on us more by the 
vision of conflict, by the gaining of victory against physical 
odds, than by the vision of mere calm irresistibleness. A 
tempest is sublime when there is nothing to resist it; but a 
tempest which sweeps mighty obstacles before it is still more 
sublime. The sublimest efforts of our human literature delight 
to depict an overwhelming force, and man’s victory over that 
force. Prometheus chained to the Caucasus and defying the 
power which places him there, even Satan in “ Paradise Lost ” 
waging fruitless war upon an infinitely superior power, are 
more characteristically sublime conceptions, than the more 
majestic but nevertheless not so sublime conceptions of calm 
creative might. “Sublime” is an adjective which we apply 
more naturally to that which is rising and conquering, than we 
do to that which is too mighty even to convey the impression of 
struggle with forces opposed to it. We find more that is 
sublime in a dauntless conflict with apparently hopeless odds, 
than we do in overwhelming greatness. More or less of 
struggle, more or less of suffering, more or less of strain, is 
essential to the full idea of sublimity. It is not mere power, 
but power at full stretch, it is not mere victory, but victory 
of which you can count the cost and see the difficulty, 
which most effectively conveys to us the notion of sublimity. 
Sir Walter Scott, with Death in his house, and not only in his 
house, but plainly warning himself that for him, too, he is 
waiting at the door, yet none the less labouring away from 
morning till night in the cause of his creditors, that he may 
clear his name of all stain, is more sublime than Sir Walter 
Scott, in the full tide of genius and prosperity, throwing off 
one great work after another with the ease of gigantic and 
unconscious power. In the middle of the story which was 
Scott’s first clear failure, in the middle of “Count Robert of 
Paris,” which even his greatest admirers had told him was a 
failure, Ballantyne came one miserable winter day to Scott 
and asked for a motto to one of the chapters. Scott went 
to the window and watched for a moment the heavily falling 
rain, and then wrote :— 
“The storm increases ; *tis no summer shower 
Fostered in the moist breast of March or April, 
Or such as parchéd Summer cools his lips with. 
Heaven’s windows are flung wide; the inmost deeps 
Call, in hoarse greeting, one upon another ; 
On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 
And where’s the dike shall stop it ?” 
That gives us the sense of the sublime far more perfectly than 
Scott in the wealth of his genius, pouring forth his martial 
instincts in the characteristic strain :— 
“Sound, sound the trumpet, fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth a world without a name.” 
Unquestionably sublimity is more perfectly represented for us 
by unyielding and noble struggle than by calm and resistless 
might. 

The only point on which we differ completely from Mr. 
Havell is in his estimate of the difference of the effect 
produced by fictitious and by real suffering borne with 
unflinching fortitude as regards the impression of sublimity 
eonveyed. Mr. Havell thinks that if you once realise that the 
suffering is not simply a picture in the artist’s mind, but a 
reality of tortured nerves, the sense of the sublime is merged 
at once in the pangs of genuine sympathy and commiseration. 
Now, though we admit that the sight of keen suffering, and 
the sympathy felt with it, often, of course, disturb the sense 
of what is sublime in the fortitude with which it is borne, 
because the desire to relieve the suffering is so vehement and 
importunate, yet this seems to us little more than saying that 
we cannot give ourselves up to two quite different moods of 
feeling at the same time. We should deny that the reality 
or fictitiousness of the suffering has anything to do with the 
mitter, except so far as we are not, of course, distracted and 
disturbed by any rebellious desire to relieve merely imaginary 
suffering. Yet the sense of the sublime is surely even more 
deep and vivid in relation to real fortitude, the occasion for 
which is now past, than it is in relation to purely imagina- 
tive fortitude. We are more touched by Sir Walter Scott’s 
Journal which gives us the real details of that magnificent and 





prolonged struggle against accumulating misfortune, than we 
are by any tragedy of romance. We are more impressed with 
the sublimity of any real and historic martyrdom than we are 
by the sorrows of any imaginary martyr from Antigone to 
Fabiola. It is not the reality or the fictitiousness of the trials 
described that makes any difference in the quality of feeling, 
though present suffering naturally diverts the mind from the 
contemplation of the strength and virtue of the victim to 
the earnest wish to relieve the anguish. But the feeling of 
sublimity excited by the reality of fortitude, where the dis- 
turbing element is removed, is naturally more intense because 
the trial is more fully realised than even that which is excited 
by such an imaginative presentment of it as Shelley draws in 
his “ Prometheus Unbound ” :— 
“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent ; 

To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change nor falter nor repent ; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 

Good great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone, life, joy, empire and victory.” 





FROST AND FOG. 


HE winter is here, and once again we are sitting in cold 
and darkness, It is not every city in the world that, 
having usurped some hundred square miles of the earth’s 
surface for its foundations, could actually create for itself an 
atmosphere of its own; and yet that is what London succeeds 
in doing, though, indeed, the feat is hardly a matter for boasting 
or congratulation on the part of its citizens. For the atmo- 
sphere is not a good one. From millions of chimney-pots the 
smoky vapours rise and gather, only to be chilled by the frosty 
air that prevents their escape into the upper heavens, and holds 
them in suspense above our heads: thicker and more black 
the murky clouds gather and close together, hanging like a 
pall and shutting out the wintry light of a January day, and 
then gradually they sink and fall until they rest upon the solid 
ground itself, filling our streets with darkness and wrapping 
our houses in the foul reek of their own chimneys. It is true 
that the cold during the last few weeks has been exceptional, 
even for the time of year, and it is also true that smoke 
is not the only ingredient that goes towards the making of 
that atmospheric phenomenon, a London fog; but if not the 
only one, it is the principal cause of its peculiar obscurity ; 
and though we cannot control our climate, with its mists and 
frosts, we might well do something to mitigate the blackness 
of our misery by consuming our own smoke. The winter of 
our discontent, of our discomfort and disgust, is surely 
capable of being improved in that respect at least; it might 
be made less dark and dolorous. Though the improvement is 
possible, we are fain to confess that it is a very unlikely one. 
Every year we are plunged into the same Cimmerian darkness, 
and every year are our voices lifted up in complaint; but 
nothing ever comes of our complaining, save that a few people 
find in it an opportunity for advertising smoke-consuming 
furnaces and chimneys, or declaring the advantages of smoke- 
less coal, or perhaps raising a lively controversy as to the 
beneficial effect of London soot upon the Londoner’s lungs. As 
a nation, we are not in the habit of consuming our own smoke, 
either in the literal or in the figurative sense. Whether the 
smoke rises from our kitchen-fires, or from the fires of party 
passions, private hates, or public scandals, we view its black, 
rolling columns with a certain air of complacency, and, should 
they envelope and befog us, we wait with an admirable patience 
for the wind that will lift and clear them away. In many 
respects the Londoner is a much-enduring and long-suffering 
man ; but though those qualities are deserving of praise, they 
are sometimes carried too far. The amount of real suffering and 
loss that is inflicted by our winter fogs is almost incalculable: 
the short-sighted man day after day has a double strain put 
upon his failing eyes; the delicate and asthmatic cough them- 
selves into a state of suffocation; and old age, in spite of all 
care and precaution, suddenly and incontinently topples over 
into the grave. The death-rate of the Registrar-General tells 
its own tale; but no one can fully tell the tale of the human 
discomfort that survives, It is for science to say whether the 
evil is remediable or not, and to invent the remedy, if there be 
not one already existing. But science, that has been kind 
enough to analyse fog into its component parts, and explain 
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the nature of its particles and the reason of their cohesion, is 
still silent as to the means of its prevention. 

A London winter is not a pleasant season. In the 
country, one may derive a certain sense of exhilaration 
from the frosty air; from the beauty of the pure and 
stainless covering that shrouds the fields and hedges, and 
turns the trees into fantastic, ghostly forms of dazzling white ; 
from the cheerful sound of the horses’ feet that ring like iron 
upon the frost-bound roads; and the pleasant contrast of the 
bright fireside with the frozen tracery upon the window- 
panes. There, and under such circumstances, may a man 
be forgiven for talking of a jolly winter and seasonable 
weather. But not in London. A Londoner who rubs 
fiis hands in pleased exultation, and prates of seasonable 
weather, when the ways are filled with darkness and foul 
with besmirched snow, is no true man, no true and 
charitable Christian, but an enemy to his race. And yet 
there are such people,—people who persist in being jolly 
when everybody else is uncomfortable; not because they 
think, like Mark Tapley, that the more adverse the circum- 
stances, the greater is the credit, but because they really do 
enjoy what ought to be abhorrent, and because the cruel 
cold, that grips the senses and numbs the faculties of our 
shivering selves, seems only to add further fuel to their 
internal flames, until they glow red-hot with health and satis- 
faction. To poor mortals like ourselves, there seems some- 
thing uncanny about the possession of such outrageously good 
‘health; at any rate, we cannot help resenting its display. 


The streets and squares are dismal enough, but the way- 

farers are more dismal still. At the first sign of snow and 
frost, misery comes forth from its hidden haunts, and stalks 
abroad. Not the real and genuine wretchedness of poverty, 
for that, as a rule, hides itself from the public gaze, cowering 
at home over such scanty fires as it can scrape together; 
but the professional misery that almost welcomes the bitter 
weather as a means of extorting an idle livelihood from com- 
passionate charity. Fainting want could never bellow hymns 
with the lusty lungs that these gentlemen display. But even 
though one knows that the burly ruffian who fills the whole 
street with his unmelodious song is an arrant impostor, that 
this fuce proclaims him to be a drunkard, that he is probably 
warmly clothed beneath his rags, and that he prefers tramping 
and shouting through the inclement weather to doing an 
honest day’s work,—nevertheless, one can never hear his un- 
musical voice without feeling pangs of compunction at the 
thought of a misery that is more real, though less obtrusive. 
Our fires burn less brightly, our food is less appetising, and 
the comforts of our houses are less consoling, when that 
death’s-head looks in through the window. It avails nothing 
to give the brute sixpence ; he will only spend it at the nearest 
public-house, and the giver’s conscience remains still question- 
ing and unsatisfied. Christmastide is not a merry season for any 
one over twenty years of age. Probably it isonly for the sake of 
our children that we keep up that fiction of gaiety. Is it because 
we ourselves, or because the world in general is growing older, 
that we find the fiction more and more strained, and more 
difficult to support? We cannot say. But these are but 
gloomy reflections ; reflections of the gloom that prevails out 
-of doors. 

*Tis an ill wind that blows no one good. Toa small portion 
-of the community, this long-continued frost has been a source 
of unmixed pleasure; not often before has the skater enjoyed 
such an opportunity for indulging in his favourite pastime. 
There is something very fascinating in the exercise of skating, 
both to those experts who have mastered the mysteries of 
“‘ grape-vines ” and “ rocking-turns,” and to the beginners who 
hopefully struggle to find a centre of gravity upon the “ outside- 
-edge.” To watch a really good skater is to watch the very 
poetry of motion: the easy, balanced swing that glides in 
sweeping circles without any visible effort, can only be com- 
pared to the slow beat of wings of a soaring bird. Unfor- 
tunately, that is a form of skating which is not generally seen 
wpon the waters of our public parks; for the great majority of 
the skaters, who assemble there in thousands, present anything 
but a graceful spectacle, as, with outstretched arms and legs, 
they rush wildly and aimlessly to and fro. Even in their 
case, however, it is pleasant to watch the admirable good 
humour with which they knock others down or are knocked 
down themselves; indeed, it must require a well-balanced 
mind as well as a well-balanced body, in order to preserve any 











sense of equanimity while skating upon the Serpentine. Nor 
are these two requisitions any less necessary for walking in 
the streets. The arrival of snow and frost in the winter 
months seems always to be an unexpected surprise for our 
municipal authorities; at any rate, they do little or nothing 
towards making the roads more passable. Perhaps it is 
that they can only grapple with one difficulty at a time, 
and are at present too much engrossed in contemplating 
measures against the fog, to think of anything else. We 
wonder for how many years we have suffered from the 
latter visitation ? Probably for centuries. When the inhabi- 
tants of London were counted only by thousands, they 
petitioned Edward I. to prohibit the use of sea-coal; and 
Edward I., being a complaisant monarch and anxious for his 
people’s welfare, made the use of that fuel a capital offence. 
Possibly even in those days the city smoke converted the 
river mists into yellow fogs. Certainly fogs must have 
been fairly prevalent in Charles I.’s time, when, according 
to Sir Kenelm Digby, coal was the principal, almost the only 
fuel in use in the Metropolis. While during the reign of 
Charles II., we find Shadwell frankly describing London as 
“a place of sea-coal and sin.” If the atmosphere of the city 
was murky then, it must be infinitely more murky now that the 
volume of smoke has been increased more than tenfold. On ihe 


-comparative degree of sin that existed then and now, we will 


pass no opinion. This at least we may say, that as London 
seems disposed at the present moment to turn an active atten- 
tion to the moral darkness in its midst, we hope it may also 
be inclined to search for a method of doing away with its 
atmospheric darkness as well, or, at least, of making the ways 
of life less slippery for its inhabitants. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CYNICISM OF THE UNIONISTS. 

; [To THe Eprtor or THE “Spectator.” | 
Srz,—Allow me a few words of defence against the charge 
implied in your editorial note. The heading, “The Cynicism 
of the Spectator,’ was prefixed by you to both my letters, 
though it was only connected with one paragraph in my first 
letter. The “cynicism” to which I then referred was shown 
by the attempt to taunt Home-rulers into accepting a leader 
whom the Spectator condemned. 

My second letter, as I thought I explained, was an answer 
to “Ignotus,” who, as I understood him, was defending the 
Unionist position generally; and my only reference to the 
Spectator, in that letter, was to your condemnation of my use 
of the word “cynicism,” which I understood you to condemn 
when applied to Unionists generally, as well as when applied 
to yourselves. I certainly never intended to charge the 
Spectator with praising Mr. Parnell’s “ moral courage.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. E. MAvRIcE. 

[We never “taunted” Home-rulers into accepting Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership. We only said, what we say still, that 
the principle of the Home-rule movement requires the recog- 
nition of any leader chosen by the Irish. Mr. Maurice should 
have explained his meaning more clearly at first, and we should 
then have said what we say now. His first letter was certainly 
directed against our cynicism, and as he left his letter without 
a heading, we supplied what seemed to us his meaning. We 
did not at all understand that, even in his second letter, he 
drew any distinction between us and those whom he was 
criticising.—Ep. Spectator. | 





[To tag Eprror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—All whe take an interest in politics are indebted to Mr. 
Maurice for his last letter to you. He says: “ When a Judge 
actually declares a man guilty of adultery in the circumstances 
in which Mr. Parnell was so declared, I think that declaration 
a stronger ground for excluding him from public life than the 
inferences drawn by a Special Commission as to the effect of 
certain speeches in producing acts of violence.” He does not 
give his reason for this view, and leaves it uncertain whether 
he regards the Special Commission less competent to decide 
the last point than the Judge in the Divorce Court to decide 
the first, or whether he means that the action was itself more 
wrong in the one case than the other. But in any case he 
brings out the issue which at this moment it behoves every one 
to ponder. The action of the English Home-rulers in re- 
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pudiating Mr. Parnell, has committed them to the theory 
either that adultery is wrong in some sense in which responsi- 
bility for murder and maiming is not wrong, or tkat the 
Irish leader cannot prevent these actions going on, however 
he may try to do so. Which alternative will those who adhere 
to them adopt ?—I am, Sir, &c., IGNOTUS. 





THE LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You seem to mistake my meaning. In my last letter, I 
tried to point out that Mr. Balfour’s land policy might in the 
end aggravate the landlord question, while bringing the labour 
question at once to the front. Nobody supposes that the new 
freeholders will ever “ give up” their farms, as a body; but it 
is impossible not to see that many of them, or their successors, 
will be compelled to let them, or some part of them, and thus, 
for every wealthy landlord bought out now, you may get 
twenty needy landlords hereafter. I will only add that Mr. 
Sexton is reported to have stated yesterday at Boulogne that 
the satisfaction of the farmers under the new state of things 
might be the measure of the labourers’ discontent. This at 
any rate looks like a partial recognition of a danger which has 
hitherto been persistently ignored.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Lyth, Ellesmere, Dec. 27th, 1890. ARTHUR T. JEBB. 





SOMERVILLE HALL. 

[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Miss Cobbe has vigorously attacked the Council of 
Somerville Hall in your columns. Our reply to that attack 
she has consigned to the columns of a future number of the 
Zoophilist. I must therefore ask you to be good enough to 
publish the enclosed letter, which was sent to her on December 
4th. It will, I hope, be sufficient to show the wholly un- 
founded nature of the charge which she has made. I will 
only add that in the Museum laboratories, which are, by the 
courtesy of the Professors, opened to all female students, 
whether belonging to Somerville Hall or not, no vivisection is 
allowed, nor are those students brought into any sort of 
contact with it, either in lectures or in practical work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Oxford, December 29th, 1890. HENRY PELHAM. 





[Copy or LETTER. ] 

“Dear Mapan,—As Chairman of the General Meeting of 
Members of Somerville Hall, held to-day at the Hall, I have been 
requested by the Council to inform you at once of what took place. 

“Your letter protesting against the election of Mrs. Burdon 
Sanderson tothe Council was read to the Council, and was carefully 
considered. The Council were of opinion that the facts of the case 
were not fully in your possession when you wrote. They are as 
anxious as you can be that Somerville Hall should adhere to a 
‘ strictly neutral attitude ’ on the question of vivisection (a question 
on which I believe that opinions are divided in the Council itself). 
They are no less anxious to avoid giving unnecessary pain or 
annoyance to those who, like yourself, are old and tried friends of 
female education generally, and of Somerville Hall in particular. 

“But they cannot imagine that the election of Mrs. Burdon 
Sanderson can by any possibility be interpreted as indicating any 
change of attitude on the part of the Council, or any new departure 
in the methods of study pursued by students at the Hall. 

“They would respectfully ask you to bear in mind,— 

“(1.) That for several years past, those female students who 
take up physiology, whether belouging to Somerville or to Lady 
Margaret Hall, or resident elsewhere in Oxford, have, under 
arrangements made by the Central Association, been able to use the 
Physiological Laboratory at the Museum. These arrangements 
have worked well in the opinion of anti-vivisectionists and 
others. Though not made by our Council, they have been im- 
plicitly sanctioned by them, and have been set forth year after 
year in the Annual Reports without eliciting any unfavourable 
comment. Nochange in them is contemplated, nor could a change 
be made by any authority but that of the Central Association. 

“(2.) ‘ Vivisectional demonstrations’ are absolutely prohibited 
by the regulations of the University, in the case of male as well 
as female students, and vivisection has no place whatever in the 
teaching and work of the Physiological Laboratory. 

*(3.) Mrs. Burdon Sanderson will not, as a member of the 
Council, have any share in the organisation and direction of the 
studies pursued by the students. 

“(4.) She was selected for the vacant seat, as for many other 
posts in Oxford, as a lady possessing capacity for business, a strong 
interest in female education, and, lastly, leisure. It seems equally 
unreasonable to assume that she would endeavour to create a bias 
in favour of vivisection, or that she could do so if she would. 

“In brief, the Council decided to adhere to their proposal, in the 
conviction that no one knowing the facts stated above, could pos- 
sibly misinterpret their action, and that no amount of ingenuity 
could succeed in establishing any connection, direct or indirect, 
between this election and the views of the Council as a whole, or 
of its individual members, on the desirability of vivisection, or 





justify any inferences as to a change of policy in the conduct of 
the Hall. 

“T earnestly hope that this statement may allay the apprehen- 
sions which you have felt, and which we all heartily acknowledge 
to be due only to your conscientious abhorrence of a practice 
which you are not alone in denouncing.—I am, yours faithfully, 

“Henry PELHAM.” 





GENERAL BOOTH’S ALLEGED ANTINOMIANISM. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—An overwhelming majority of your readers will 
share your estimate of the gravity of the charge brought 
against General Booth by Professor Huxley, on the authority 
of the General’s ex-private secretary, Mr. 8. H. Hodges; and 
additional importance is given to it by the fact that the 
public recognises in Professor Huxley a man who would not 
be at all likely to make such an accusation unless he had pre- 
viously satisfied himself of the trustworthiness of the original 
accuser. You very justly remark that if General Booth 
really believes himself justified in doing “for God and the 
PASI, 07 6:6 «o's things which even honourable worldly men 
would not consent to do,” he is “unfit to be the head of any 
religious organisation whatever, and especially ought not to- 
be entrusted with a great experiment in philanthropy.” 
Equally just, and not less generous, is your expression of 
doubt as to whether the General’s words have been accurately 
reported ; but is there not something ineffective in your sug- 
gestion that the charge could be disposed of by the denial of 
the accused person ? 
General Booth’s speech or silence will matter nothing to 
those who at the present moment have confidence in him; and 
those whose confidence is shaken or destroyed might see in 


his most explicit repudiation only a putting into action of the 


immoral principle which he is charged with holding. If for 


the sake of “ God and the Army” he may do what is usually 


deemed dishonourable, he may tell a lie to save the reputation 
of the head of the Army from absolutely ruinous discredit. 
What is believed by a shrewd man like Professor Huxley is 
probably believed by many others; and the truth concerning 
the matter—which is of great and pressing importance—can 


only be arrived at by a careful sifting of the evidence. There- 


must be answers found to such questions as these :—Is Mr. 
Hodges a man of known veracity? Has he any personal 
feeling against General Booth? Assuming his veracity and 
disinterestedness, are his intelligence and culture such as to 
render improbable any unconscious misrepresentation of 
General Booth’s meaning? Is there any corroborative 
evidence of the charge,—that is, has the General, on any 
other occasion than that referred to, expressed in speech or 
writing opinions resembling or identical with those now attri- 
buted to him? These questions are perfectly proper; they 
are also easily answerable, and answers to them ought to be 
at once given. 

With regard to a much less important matter, I may 


observe, in answer to the concluding paragraph of your: 


article in the Spectator of December 27th, that reporters are 
surely justified in putting Mr. Booth’s self-assumed title 
between quotation-marks. The facts that his organisation is 
called an “Army,” and that his subordinates bear military 
titles, suffice to prove that his own designation is intended to 
bear a military, not an ecclesiastical, signification.—I am, Sir,. 
&e., J. A. N. 


THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In your article on the late Dean of St. Paul’s, you draw 
a most interesting comparison of the distinctive features of 
three great men, Bishop Lightfoot, Dr. Liddon, and the late 
Dean. Of Bishop Lightfoot you say that “he had a mind and 
judgment as massive as they were simple, but the field of his. 
deepest interests was rather narrowly limited.” The writer 
must have had a very special knowledge of the Bishop; and 
I can well remember in June, 1888, how the great Bishop, in 
a remark to us students at Bishop Auckland, bore out what 
you say of the Dean. Speaking to one of us, he said: “I do 





not know any one who has more many-sided and deeper- 


culture than Dean Church.” I well remember the tone in 
which he said it, expressing reverence and wonder at the same 
time. How true it is that a man who is really great wilk 
always recognise real greatness in another !—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. Huntineron. 
4 College Grounds, Malvern, December 27th, 1890. 
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MR. RUSKIN AS A LECTURER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In your notice (in the Spectator of December 20th), of 
Mr. Cook’s “Studies in Ruskin,” you quote a passage from 
the book in illustration of Mr. Ruskin’s method and manner 
of lecturing. Mr. Cook’s recollection of the lecture he there 
describes appears to be somewhat hazy. He says:—‘ Onan 
easel beside him was a water-colour drawing by Turner, of 
(I think) Leicester.” The drawing was of Leicester. Mr. Cook 
has evidently forgotten the fact that Mr. Ruskin charac- 
teristically prefaced his object-lesson on Turner’s picture by 
‘quoting to his audience the scene from Henry VIII. in which 
Shakespeare describes the death of Wolsey at Leicester 
Abbey. “There,” he said, “you may see Shakespeare’s 
Leicester. Nowadays, instead of the Abbey, you would build 
this sort of thing ;”—then, taking a brush full of colour, he 
rapidly painted in on the glass of the picture a huge block of 
factory buildings in place of the Abbey. “ And, instead of 


_yon spire you would have this”—drawing a tall factory 


chimney; “and, instead of the blue’ sky, this”—here he 
‘depicted great coils of black smoke issuing from the chimney, 
and so on, until Turner’s drawing had quite disappeared. It 
will be seen that the effectiveness of the illustration in Mr. 
‘Cook’s version is considerably lessened.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pacet TOYNBEE. 
Stanhe Grange, King’s Lynn, December 27th, 1890. 





“A DAUGHTER OF THE PYRAMIDS.” 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’ } 
‘S1r,—The notice of my novel, “ A Daughter of the Pyramids,” 
in the Spectator of December 27th, while paying a very generous 
tribute to the merits the writer finds in the story, censures the 


-ambiguous nature of the plot in language which, I think, 


betrays some misapprehension of my design on the part of 
your reviewer, and is likely to induce a still greater misappre- 
hension on the part of his readers. Your critic says: “ When 
a romancer sets himself to excite the curiosity of his readers, 
he does well to make sure that he can satisfy it,” and again: 
‘The conclusion of ‘A Daughter of the Pyramids’ leaves 
unanswered the very question on the answer to which the 
imaginative raison d’étre of the story depends.” I have no inten- 
tion of disputing these statements from a critical standpoint ; 
but as they seem to involve a misconception on a question of 
fact, I trust you will allow me to say, in justice to myself, that 
it was my deliberate purpose all through the story to leave the 
viddle of my magician’s existence unsolved,—or, rather, to 
leave each reader to solve it for himself. This may or may not 
be an error of judgment; but, at least, it is a very different 
matter from setting out to excite the curiosity of my readers, 
and finding myself compelled to disappoint it in the end, as 
your reviewer seems to imply I have done. 

It is easy to give an unqualified denial in fiction, as in fact, 
‘to the existence of forces in Nature, the secret of which we 
have not yet penetrated. It is equally easy to yield a credulous 
belief to the doctrine that the unexplained must necessarily 
de the supernatural. In my novel, Sancillon and Rose Vivian 
represent the extreme of scepticism, and Sir Edward Lyly that 
of credulity. Between them come inquirers like Herries, who 
find that the more persistently they attempt to explore the 
region of what is called the occult, the more perplexing are the 
results, and the more elusive the secrets which they had hoped 
to grasp. If one novelist may write of the occult so as to 
satisfy the sceptical intellect, and another so as to ensure the 
-eredence of the credulous imagination, why should a third be 
told that he has produced a “motiveless” story, when his 
motive all through (as the choice of a narrator like Herries 
surely implies) was to mirror the perplexities of those minds 
in which a credence of the intellect (however limited) is given 
to effects of which the causes are unknown, and seem likely 
ever to remain unknowable ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Salisbury, December 80th, 1890. LreItH DERWENT. 





THE NEED FOR A CHILDREN’S CONVALESCENT 
HOME. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’] 
$1R,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to make a 
request, in the hope that some reader may feel inclined to 
‘supply what is wanted? The medical superintendent of a 
large convalescent hospital in Kent, in which the children 


of the poor are received while recovering from scarlet-fever, 
has sent me an earnest petition for a piano (and in a second 
letter, he says, “may I add rocking-horses and toys?”) for 
the little ones under his care. These number about two 
hundred. 

Scarlet-fever patients have many weeks of convalescence to 
get through before they are fit to return to their homes, and 
many of these children are very well able to dance and to 
sing, if they could have music to dance to. Any old school- 
room piano might here have a second life of usefulness.—I 
am, Sir, &e., HELEN WEBB. 

P.S.—Replies to be addressed, Miss Webb, M.B., 30 Devon- 
shire Street, Portland Place, London, W. 





MARY HOWITT. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I am giad to see the poems of William and Mary Howitt 
described in this week’s Spectator as “an inheritance of which 
the children of all the generations ought to be kept in posses- 
sion and enjoyment.” 

I have been surprised and disappointed to find, on asking 
my bookseller for Mary Howitt’s “ Birds and Flowers,” that 
this little book, the delight of my childhood, is out of print 
and in danger of being forgotten.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Laleham, December 29th, 1890. H. E. PIpPe. 








POETRY. 


——— 
TO 1890. 
DEATH and disease, Old Year, thou camest bearing : 
Sorrow and want attend upon thee yet: 
Into the gathering shadows disappearing, 
Vanish! without one tribute of regret. 


Fair spread to heaven the tree of our contentment : 
Lovely its blossoms—thou hast stripped it bare! 

Shall we fawn on thee, stifling just resentment, 
Tyrant! who stabbed our peace with sharpest care ? 


Spring smiled to meet thee—but thy cold glance killed her; 
Summer stood shiv’ring, wet with many a tear: 

Autumn laughed out—with joy her presence filled her :-— 
Winter, she knew, would lay thee on thy bier. 


Hopes turned to ashes—these shall be thy token : 
Let their ghosts haunt thee on thy dying bed! 
Hearts thou found’st happy lightly thou hast broken ; 
Shall we lament, Old Year, that thou art dead ? 


Welcome, O New Year !—still our sad souls’ fretting : 
Lift up our hearts, and gird us for the fight ; 
Scatter the mists of faithless fear’s begetting ; 
God sent the darkness—God will send the light. 








R. K. H. 
BOOKS. 
——=———— 
EDWARD VI. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER.* 


Fatuer Gasquet is already well known to students of 
history by his learned and conscientious work on Henry VIII. 
and the English Monasteries, and the present volume will 
sustain his reputation. We do not know what share his 
coadjutor, Mr. Bishop, may have had in the composition of 
the book; but for convenience’ sake we will refer to the 
volume as Father Gasquet’s. The book deserves great praise 
for its learning and fairness. Father Gasquet is a Bene- 
dictine monk, and cannot be supposed to feel much tenderness 
for the Church of England; but although he writes inevitably 
from a Roman Catholic point of view, it is the historical, 
not the polemical spirit which is conspicuous all through 
his book, the most important parts of which are the one 
hundred and forty pages of appendices. It is on these 
appendices that Father Gasquet’s book is based; and the 
main conclusions which follow from his reasoning are, that 
under Henry VIII. Cranmer wished and tried to reform the 
public services of the Church of England in a catholic and 





* Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer : an Examination into its Origin 
and Early History. With an Appendix of unpublished Documents. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, 0.S.B., and Edmund Bishop. London: Hodges. 1890. 
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“eirenical” spirit; that on the death of Henry he accom- 
modated himself to the Erastian and revolutionary temper of 
Edward and Protector Somerset; that the First Prayer-Book 
of Edward was a revolutionary departure from ancient 
Liturgies andthe Sarum Breviary, and was based chiefly ona 
Lutheran model; that the Second Prayer-Book of 1552 was 
a still further innovation on Catholic usage, being mainly 
due to Helvetian, that is, to Calvinistic and Zwinglian inspira- 
tion ; and that neither the First nor the Second Prayer-Book 
was submitted to Convocation. These are the conclusions to 
which Father Gasquet’s historical researches have led him, and 
he argues his case with rare candour and moderation. Suppose 
we admit that he has made out his case: what does it prove ? 
Does it prove that the continuity of the Church of England 
was destroyed,—that it ceased to be one with the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church? Byno means. Father Gasquet does not assert 
that the Book of Common Prayer inculcates heresy, nor does 
he go into the question of the succession of the Anglican 
Ministry. With praiseworthy restraint, he confines himself 
to an historical investigation of the sources and influences out 
of which the present Anglican Prayer-Book grew. Let us 
grant then, for the sake of argument, that the First and Second 
Prayer-Books of Edward VI. were established by Royal and 
Parliamentary authority alone, and that Lutheran and 
Zwinglian influences played a dominant part in the shaping 
of our present Prayer-Book: would this prove a breach 
of continuity between the Church of England before and 
after the Reformation? That depends on two things: 
(1), Whether the Church of England accepted the new 
order of worship and administration of Sacraments; (2), 
whether that order prescribed anything that involved a breach 
of organic continuity. There may be flaws and defects in 
such matters without touching the life of a Church. Now, 
as a matter of fact; the Civil Power has in various Catholic 
countries claimed as much control over the Church as Father 
Gasquet imputes to Henry VIII. and Edward VI. For in- 
stance, in Count Ferdinand dal Pozzo’s Epitome of the Austrian 
Ecclesiastical Law, we find the following categorical state- 
ment :— 

“The rights of Sovereigns with respect to religious matters 

include the following subjects: (1) Instruction in the Christian 
religion; (2) the observance of the canons of the Church and the 
suppression of abuses; (3) the accidental rites of religion; (4) 
the laws of marriage; (5) controversies in matters of faith; (6) 
toleration of other religions. The Sovereign, in his capacity of 
defender of the Christian religion, has undoubtedly the right, and 
has at the same time the duty, of providing that the citizens 
shall be instructed in the true principles of the Christian 
doctrine: he is obliged to watch over the prayers of the 
ministers of religion, the catechism of children in the schools, 
the instruction of young candidates for Holy Orders, and con- 
sequently also the teaching of divinity. He has then occasionally 
both the power and the duty of enacting laws on all these matters 
suitable to the nature of the case.” 
Count Pozzo of course admits that the Sovereign himself 
has no power of deciding on religious doctrines; “but it is 
undoubtedly his province to oblige the ministers of religion 
to discharge their duties, and not to suffer principles to be in- 
culeated contrary to the purity of the Christian doctrine, as 
admitted by the universal Church, or to the rights and welfare 
of the State.” 

Such is the ecclesiastical law of Catholic Austria, as ex- 
pounded by the President of one of its Courts ; and its principles 
are wide enough to include the legislative sanctions to which 
we owe the English Book of Common Prayer. On Father 
Gasquet’s own showing, the First Prayer-Book of Edward was 
approved in Parliament by a majority of the Bishops; and 
there is no question as to the Church’s sanction of the Prayer- 
Book in its present form,—the only form which now affects 
the position of Churchmen. But we are bound to say that 
Father Gasquet has not proved to our satisfaction that the 
First Prayer-Book did not receive the sanction of Convocation. 
With admirable candour, he has given the main points of the 
evidence on both sides. The evidence for the sanction is as 
follows :—(1.) The King asserts, in a letter to Bonner, Bishop 
of London, that the Book “hath been and is most godly set 
forth not only by the common agreement and full assent 
of the nobility and commons of the late session of our 
late Parliament, but also by the like assent of the bishops 
in the same Parliament, and of all other the learned men 
of this realm in their synods and convocations provincial.” 
(2.) The King’s reply (through Sir J. Cheke) to the men of 





Devon and Cornwall says expressly that the Book was not 
only in accord with the doctrine of “the primitive Church,” 
but was also “drawn by the greatest learned men of this 
realm,” as well as confirmed by “the whole consent of the 
Parliament.” “Dare ye commons,” asks the King indig- 
nantly, “take upon you more learning than the chosen bishops 
and clerks of this realm have?” (3.) About the same time, 
the King’s Privy Council instructed the chaplain of the Prin- 
cess Mary, who persisted in repudiating the new Prayer-Book, 
to explain to her that it was “ wrong to disallow a law of the 
King made after long study, true disputation, and uniform 
determination of the whole clergy consulted, debated, and 
considered.” (4.) Edward himself also wrote to Mary to 
assure her that “we have...... with one full and whole 
consent, both of our clergy in their several synods and 
convocations, and also of the noblemen and commons in the 
late session of our Parliament, established by authority of our 
said Parliament one godly and uniform order of common 
prayer.” This is the evidence candidly given against his own 
view by Father Gasquet, to which we may add a letter from 
Protector Somerset to Cardinal Pole, in which he says that there 
was “a common agreement of all the chief learned men of the 
realm” in favour of “the form and rite of service” contained. 
in the First Book. 


Now, what has Father Gasquet to say in answer to this. 
presumptive evidence in favour of synodical approval of 
Edward’s First Book? His first objection is that there is no 
known record of such approval. But he knocks the bottom 
out of this argument himself a few pages further on. One 
of the most interesting documents in his appendix consists 
of brief notes of the Episcopal debate in the House of Lords. 
on the subject of the new Prayer-Book. Yet he admits that 
of “this momentous discussion,” “beyond an entry in the 
King’s journal and some slight reference made at a later 
period, there is no mention in the contemporary English 
chronicles,” including the records of Parliament. If so im- 
portant a debate could disappear from view until discovered 
in this meagre form by our author himself, why should it be 
thought incredible that a debate on the same subject in the 
less august assembly of the clergy should also vanish ? 
Father Gasquet’s answers to the other points seem to us still 
more unsatisfactory. He insinuates, without any evidence, 
that Edward was simply trying to impose upon his sister 
Mary when he assured her that the reformed Liturgy 
had received the “consent of our clergy in their several 
synods and convocations provincial.” But the King’s letter 
to Bonner cannot be thus explained away, for Bonner, him- 
self a Member of Parliament and of Convocation, could not 
have been imposed upon. Father Gasquet admits this, but 
argues that “the assent of the bishops to the Book is limited 
to such as was given ‘in the said Parliament.’” This is not 
so. The King declares that the Book was not only sanctioned 
“by the common agreement of and full assent of the nobility 
and commons,” “ but also by the like assent of the bishops 


in the same Parliament, and of all other the learned men of 


this realm in their synods and convocations provincial.” 
The Bishops were an integral part of the provincial Con- 
vocations, and therefore what the King says is that the 
Bishops agreed to the Book both as Peers of Parliament and’ 
as members of Convocation. Of Sir John Cheke’s letter to 
the men of Devon and Cornwall our author says: “ If there 
had been any ecclesiastical sanction, it is not unreasonable to- 
suppose that Sir John Cheke would have stated it.” How, 
then, does he interpret Cheke’s reference to “the chosen 
bishops and clerks of this realm’’? The truth seems to be 
that the Bishops in Convocation gave—some of them probably 
with reluctance—their assent to the Book, but afterwards were- 
frightened by the Calvinistic leanings of Somerset, the sub- 
servient shiftiness of Cranmer, and the influence of the 
foreign Reformers over the mind of the precocious but vain 
boy-pedant who occupied the throne. Yet even so the 
majority of the Bishops supported in Parliament the sub- 
stitution of the new Service-Book for the old order of divine- 
worship. 

We cannot follow Father Gasquet’s interesting tabular view 
of the genesis of Edward’s First Book, under Cranmer’s 
management and personal direction, from his first tentative 
efforts in borrowing from the Sarum Book, his larger use of 
Quignon’s Breviary, and his obligation to the Lutheran Ser- 
vice-Book. We think that Father Gasquet lays too much 
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stress on Cranmer’s indebtedness to Lutheran models; but it 
would occupy too much space to argue that point, nor is it 
a matter of any doctrinal importance. For Father Gasquet 
admits, with his usual candour, that “in [Lutheran] cathedral 
churches in particular, a great part of the Catholic service 
remained to a late period intact,” and that “to any one 
unacquainted with the details, these ” Lutheran Service-Books 
“might easily pass for Catholic Office-Books :”— 

« At the outset of the inquiry it is necessary to note that the 

present practice of those [Lutheran] Churches does not represent 
what was usual among them in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The Thirty Years’ War which devastated Germany in the first 
half of the seventeenth century was fatal to their observance, 
although long afterwards there existed a remarkable survival of 
the ancient Catholic rites in the Lutheran Churches, which forms a 
striking contrast to all that prevailed in England, even after the 
reform of Laud, until within recent years.” 
Were we to grant, therefore, to the fullest extent that the 
First Prayer-Book of Edward was chiefly indebted to Lutheran 
models, this would be no argument against its Catholic origin, 
since we have it here, on the unimpeachable authority of 
Father Gasquet himself, that those Lutheran models “ might 
easily pass for Catholic Office-Books.” There are many other 
points in Father Gasquet’s handsome volume which we should 
like to notice, did space permit. On some of these we should 
be obliged to differ from him, as, for instance, in the sharp 
doctrinal distinction which he makes between the chasuble 
and cope. There is clear evidence that the words were some- 
times either used interchangeably for the same vestment in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or that cope and 
chasuble were then used indifferently in the Holy Communion, 
and that even by Roman Catholic priests. But he is a writer 
with whom it is possible to differ with increasing respect for 
his learning, Christian temper, and unfailing candour. 

Undoubtedly the Second Prayer-Book of Edward had no 
sanction from Convocation. It was due to the pressure of 
Somerset and the leading Genevan Reformers, reinforced by 
the returned English exiles of Henry VIII.’s reign. The 
pusillanimous, self-seeking, and vacillating Cranmer yielded 
against his better feelings and knowledge, as a letter from him 
on the subject proves. Father Gasquet is in error in thinking 
that Cranmer changed his mind, and had come round to the 
revolutionary innovations of the King and his abettors. 
The Archbishop would have been more worthy of respect had 
he done so; but there is little doubt that self-interest 
dominated his elastic conscience. There is as little doubt 
that if the young King had lived, he would have gone still 
further in de-Catholicising the English Church. But he died 
before his Second Prayer-Book had time to come into general 
use. To that Book the Church was never constitutionally 
committed, as she was to the First Book of Edward and to 
the present Book of Common Prayer. We freely admit 
the imminent peril to her very life which menaced the 
Church of England under such an unscrupulous trium- 
virate as Edward, Somerset, and Cranmer, and her survival 
and restored vitality remind us of Boccaccio’s story of the 
Jew who was converted to Christianity by the portentous 
iniquity which he witnessed in Rome, from the Vatican down- 
wards, since “a religion which could survive such wickedness 
at its very heart must indeed he divine.” We may say, in like 
manner, that a Church which could survive the crucial experi- 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in England, 


must be more than human. 





MR. STEVENSON’S BALLADS.* 
THERE is something wanting in Mr. Stevenson’s work as a 
poet, and we believe it to be that idealising gleam of insight 
which gives wholeness of effect, and especially satisfying 
finish of effect, to the subjects treated. There is not one of 
these ballads which does not leave the reader with a sense of 
disappointment, or even of want. And yet now and then Mr. 
Stevenson seems to pass from the mere vivid narrator of life 
and action into the poet. Only he never sustains the poetic 
glow for long together; and, what is more, he never binds the 
whole ballad together by the significance (romantic or other- 
wise) which he gives to its whole drift and the impression it 
leaves behind. For example, in “ The Song of Rahéro: a Legend 
of Tahiti,” which is the first ballad in the book, there is plenty 
of vigour, plenty of movement, plenty of keen external vision, 
but there is no wholeness uniting the separate parts ;—the hero 





* Ballads, By Robert Louis Stevenson, London: Chatto and Windus, 





of the concluding part being the cunning‘and cruel trickster 
of the opening part, and having no concern at all with the 
intermediate part. Then the wholesale butchery of which the 
King Hiopa is guilty, is left quite unaccounted for by the 
mere thirst of one woman who has no special relations with 
him, for wreaking vengeance on a particular act of selfish 
cruelty which involved only one person. Indeed, Mr. Steven- 
son gives us no notion at all why the mother of the murdered 
lad gains so much influence over the chief of an alien tribe as 
to persuade him to devise a plan for burning a clan of no less 
than eight hundred persons,—men, women, and children,—in 
one great holocaust. Doubtless such acts of reckless butchery 
are committed amongst men in the stage of civilisation or 
barbarism in which Tahiti was at the time of the legend; but 
then, they are not proper subjects for a poem until they are in 
some adequate way made intelligible by being connected with 
the recognised passions of men. And Mr. Stevenson shows us 
no such connection, except in the case of the one woman who 
incites King Hiopa to his treacherous and sweeping deed of 
massacre. Perhaps the finest and most truly poetical passage 
in this little volume of ballads is that in which the mood of 
Tamatéa’s mother changes from that of despair at her son’s 
murder to that of thirst for vengeance :— 

“ But the mother of Tamatéa arose with death in her eyes. 

All night long, and the next, Taidrapu rang with her cries. 

As when a babe in the wood turns with a chill of doubt 

And perceives nor home, nor friends, for the trees have closed 

her about, 

The mountain rings and her breast is torn with the voice of 

despair : 

So the lion-like woman idly wearied the air 

For awhile, and pierced men’s hearing in vain, and wounded 

their hearts. 

But as when‘the weather changes at sea, in dangerous parts, 

And sudden the hurricane wrack unrolls up the front of the sky, 

At once the ship lies idle, the sails hang silent on high, 

ieee of the wind that blew is blown out like the flame of 

a lamp, 

And he silent armies of death draw near with inaudible tramp : 

So sudden, the voice of her weeping ceased; in silence she rose 

And passed from the house of her sorrow, a woman clothed with 

repose, 

Canying death in her breast and sharpening death with her 

hand.” 

That is fine poetry, and the passage describing the pause 
before the burst of the hurricane is worthy of Scott, or even 
of Homer; but then, there is very little, perhaps nothing else, 
in the book equal toit. For the most part, Mr. Stevenson is 
content with the outward adventure he describes, and passes 
over the motives and passions of men so lightly, that there is 
no wholeness, no singleness of conception, in his ballads. 
“The Feast of Famine” is very inferior even to “The Song 
of Rahéro,” not only in this but in all other respects. The 
tale is not so lucidly told, and the close of it is feeble and 
ineffective. The only fine passage, indeed, is the description 
of the fanatic priest and his vigil. 

Again, in “ Ticonderoga,” the well-known legend in which a 
Stewart pledges his word to a Cameron to give him protection 
against the avenger of blood, and afterwards finds that the 
blood to be avenged is that of his own brother, and that he 
himself should have been the avenger, but none the less is 
faithful to his word, and thereby kindles the anger of the dead 
brother, who presents himself to him in sleep, and assures him 
that at Ticonderoga he himself shall die, and meet once more 
the spirits of the kindred whom he has offended by adhering 
to his pledge, Mr. Stevenson disappoints us profoundly. 
He makes the whole ballad turn on the riddle and mystery 
of the name,—which proves eventually to be the name given 
by the Red Indians to one of the American villages in which 
the English troops have to encounter the hostile Indian tribes. 
But that is a very thin subject for a ballad. Surely the 
mere fact that at that time the name was unknown, and 
supposed to be revealed by the presence of a disembodied 
spirit, would not have filled the denounced Stewart with 
so much dread that he would have mused on nothing 
but the name, which is what is here described. Surely he 
would have had something to say to himself as to the 
merits of the controversy with his dead brother, and would 
have asserted not only his own right, but his obligation to 
keep the promise he had made, even though it did imply 
his surrender of the function ‘of the avenger. Yet Mr. 
Stevenson never even touches on this aspect of the question, 
and makes the whole significance of the ballad turn on the 
mystery of a name. “Heather Ale: a Galloway Legend,” 
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is, again, either a very poor theme, or is so treated as to 
become a poor theme for a ballad. “Christmas at Sea ” is 
better, and strikes us as having real power in its way; but 
on the whole, Mr. Stevenson’s ballads have disappointed 
us. He does not give any poetical integrity to his sub- 
jects. The action, when action is described, is vigorously and 
vividly described; but the adventure overpowers the motive, 
and the resulting effect is one of adventure pieced together in 
verse. And [seeing how high Mr. Stevenson can rise into the 
region of poetry when he has mused sufficiently on his theme, 
this is necessarily a disappointment to the reader. 





MRS. SHELLEY’S SHORTER TALES.* 

“Tr you call a dog ‘ Hervey,’” said Dr. Johnson, “TI shall love 
him,” and there seem to be people whose interest and admira- 
tion can always be evoked by the mere name of Shelley. Ona 
title-page, it secures not merely shelter, but actual perusal for 
the execrable rubbish in the way of prose fiction and metrical 
nonsense which the poet himself wrote in his salad days; and 
recently, those dreary deserts of inane sentimentality in 
literature and art, the “ Annuals” of half-a-century ago, have 
been searched from verge to verge for literary relics of the 
woman whose vogue is thus artificially to be prolonged simply 
because the worshipped name was hers. The mere fact—for 
it is a fact—that Mary Shelley’s character was winning 
will not account for her having found two biographers 
within the past couple of years, and in itself it hardly 
provides a raison d’étre for the reappearance of her con- 
tributions to an essentially ephemeral type of literature,— 
a type which had its day, and then, succumbing to an in- 
herent weakness, ceased to be. No one has thought of re- 
printing the “ Annual” work of Lady Blessington, Mrs. Gore, 
Miss Jewsbury, and the rest; for as they are not called 
Hervey, there are none to praise and ver; few to love. 

And yet, pace the love-sick Juliet, there is something in a 
name, and others besides the enthusiasts will feel that a 
woman who was by birth a Godwin, and by marriage a Shelley, 
is one who stands a little apart from the crowd of forgotten 
notabilities. Of course, the author of Caleb Williams might 
have had a stupid daughter, and the author of Alastor might 
have had an uninteresting wife; and in such a case it would 
be difficult, even for contemporary Johnsons, to keep up the 
warmth of their affection for Hervey; but the actual wife and 
daughter was the girl who wrote Frankenstein, and Franken- 
stein is a story which, to say the least, can hardly fail to 
arouse curiosity concerning other work of its producer. Even 
if the curious come finally to the conclusion that the one lurid 
romance has survived its followers not by mere accident, but 
in virtue of unique quality, there is still the question, asked 
with such subtlety of penetrating inquiry in Browning’s 
“ Parleying ” with Christopher Smart, what relation such a 
solitary product bears to its author’s normal powers of pro- 
duction. Smart’s one great poem, William Gerard Hamilton’s 
one memorable speech, Mrs. Shelley’s one astonishing imagina- 
tive flight,—all such unaccompanied achievements of art have 
the interest attaching to things of mysterious origin. We 
want to know how they came to be what they are and where 
they are. 

That Frankenstein does really stand alone among its author’s 
writings, may be taken for granted. Dr. Garnett, one of the 
few editors who never allow judgment to be overpowered by 
enthusiasm, and whose verdicts may therefore be trusted, 
thinks that The Last Man has been unduly neglected. Perhaps 
so; but with regard to romantic fiction, the usage of the world 
at large may be accepted as in the main just, and the mere 
fact of neglect tells in this instance a true tale. Nor is the 
unigueness of Frankenstein quite as inexplicable as that of 
Smart’s Song to David, or Hamilton’s speech about the Roman 
Catholic regiments, to those who read its author’s account of 
its inception. It is far too long to quote in full; but Mrs. 
Shelley tells how, while she and Shelley, Byron, and Poli- 
dori were kept by bad weather within the doors of a house 
on the shores of Lake Leman, they beguiled the time by the 
perusal of some specially gruesome ghost-stories; and when 
the imaginations of the party had become sufficiently inflamed, 
Byron suggested that each member of it should write a ghost- 
story of his or her own. For days and nights Mary Shelley, 
with growing excitement, busied herself to think of a story ; 
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but no result came of her thinking. One night, however, she 
lost herself in listening to some creepy speculations of Shelley 
and Byron concerning the principle of life——whether it could 
be discovered and communicated, and whether the component 
parts of a creature might not be manufactured, brought 
together, and endued with vital warmth. The abnormally 
excited girl of nineteen retired to her bed to be visited by a 
waking nightmare as horrible as the opium-dream which made 
De Quincey exclaim, “I will sleep no more;” and when she 
opened her eyes, the terror was still with her. She writes :— 

“The idea so possessed my mind that a thrill of fear ran 
through me, and I wished to exchange the ghastly image of my 
fancy for the realities around...... I must try to think of 
something else. I recurred to my ghost-story—my tiresome, un- 
lucky ghost-story. Oh, if I could only contrive one that would 
frighten my reader as I myself had been frightened that night! 
Swift as light and as cheering was the idea that broke in upon 
me. ‘I have found it! What terrified me will terrify others ; 
and I need only describe the spectre which had haunted my mid- 
night pillow.’ On the morrow I announced that I had thought 
of astory. I began that day with the words, ‘It was a dreary 
night of November,’ making only a transcript of the grim terrors 
of my waking dream. At first I thought of but a few pages—of 
a short tale; but Shelley urged me to develop the idea at greater 
length. I certainly did not owe the suggestion of one incident, 
nor scarcely of one train of feeling, to my husband, and yet, but 
for his incitement, it would never have taken the form in which it 
was presented to the world.” 


From this interesting and significant record, it seems to us 
impossible to draw any inference which would justify the 
inclusion of Frankenstein among the works which help us to 
an estimate of its author’s normal powers. It stands alone 
for no reason more mysterious than this, that it was the result 
of experiences which could not be repeated. We do not expect 
from a man in health the factitious strength which he has 
exhibited in the delirium of fever; and Frankenstein has the 
vigour not less than the fantasy which characterises the mania 
of febrile emotion. 

Even the theme of Mrs. Shelley’s first romance belonged to a 
class of subjects which in her healthy hours made no appeal to 
her. Of the seventeen tales gathered together by Dr. Garnett in 
this volume, which may be considered as fairly representative 
of the writer’s taste in the selection of imaginative material, 
only two deal with a preternatural motive, and in neither 
is there any violence, morbidness, or repulsiveness of treat- 
ment. “The Mortal Immortal” is a not specially striking 
handling of the often-used theme of a magically prolonged 
life, and it is curious to note that Mrs. Shelley seemed unable 
to turn to profitable imaginative account the one really 
original idea in the story,—that is, the mistake made by the 
hero, who drinks the elixir vitw supposing it to be merely a 
philtre which will destroy his love for the girl who has flouted 
him. “Transformation” is more fantastic, but not more 
striking. A young Italian nobleman who has been reduced 
to destitution by profligacy, meets a hideous dwarf, who offers 
him a chest full of valuable jewels on condition that he wil] 
submit to an exchange of bodies for three days only. The 
time having elapsed, bis suspicions of the dwarf’s good faith 
are aroused; and he returns to Genoa, whence he had fled, 
to find that the mis-shapen magician has laid claim to his 
identity as well as to his outward form, and is about to marry 
the lady from whom he has been separated by his wretched 
folly. He knows, however, the secret by which the spell can 
be broken; uses his knowledge, and at once recovers his body 
and his fiancée. Neither story is exactly poor, but both are 
wanting in distinction: they are just good enough to suggest 
what might have been made of them by such an artist as 
Hawthorne, Poe, or Théophile Gautier. 

Asa matter of fact, they were out of the line of Mrs. Shelley, 
who was most at home in the region of romantic picturesque- 
ness and pathetic sentiment. The majority of her stories are 
of the usual “ Annual” type, and they are distinguished from 
their companions, which have been kindly left to oblivion, only 
by the superiority of their general style and the artistic truth- 
fulness of their elaborate backgrounds. The annualists as a 
body liked Italy, for an Italian story allowed the use of high- 
sounding names and wonderful incidents, the lifelikeness of 
which few English readers of the time were able to impeach ; 
but Mrs. Shelley turned frequently to the much-favoured 
country because she knew and loved it, and her lavish de- 
scriptions have the sunlight of Claude or the sombreness 
of Salvator Rosa. Mrs. Shelley’s imaginative gifts were 
not great, but they were genuine, and when she allowed her- 
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self to be dominated either by the influence of her father 
or her husband, her work was, as a rule, the poorer instead 
of the richer for the submission. We say as a rule, for here 
and there we find evidences of a feeling for natural beauty 
and a power of rendering it, which are both beautiful and 
Shelley-like. “The domes and turrets of the far town flashed 
and gleamed, the trees were dyed in splendour; two or three 
slight clouds, which had drunk the radiance till it became their 
essence, floated golden islets in the lustrous empyrean.” We 
might almost fancy that the italicised words were a quotation 
from that wonderful poem, “To a Skylark ;” and this is by 
no means a solitary example of a power of expression which 
has been learned rather than inherited. In the story of “The 
Mourner,” the writer has evidently utilised Shelley’s reminis- 
cences of his schooldays; but elsewhere we have failed to find 
any of those references to real persons or actual incidents 
which are not infrequent in her novels. That these stories 
will attract the general reader of to-day, is unlikely. They are 
interesting mainly as the work of the author of Frankenstein. 


£ 


RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 


BisHop LicHtTFoot’s reputation was of the scholar and 
divine rather than of the preacher. Certain oratorical gifts 
which it is easier to recognise than to define were wanting to 
him. Yet there are sermons in this volume which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as examples of a very lofty eloquence. 
The sixth in the second division (it consists of eight discourses 
preached in Trinity College Chapel, and eleven preached from 
the University pulpit), having for its title “The Greatness 
and Weakness of Man,” is a piece of noble oratory. Nothing 
could be finer than the way in which the preacher, in en- 
forcing his theme, first marshals the discoveries of science, 
showing how they teach man his littleness, how astronomy 
reveals other worlds unimaginable in vastness and number: 
geology opens up vistas of time that transcend our calcu- 
lations, the microscope shows the infinitely little, chemistry 
resolves all that is palpable in the human being into well- 
known elements, and physiology traces in his structure the 
closest analogies to the brute ; then displays with equal cogency 
the accumulated evidence which proves “that, as a thinking, 
aspiring, progressive being, man is quite unique in God’s 
creation ;” and finally reconciles the two facts by the relation 
to God which Revelation discovers to us. In another style, 
but equally admirable, is the funeral sermon on Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity. And here, to give a specimen of the 
preacher’s style, isa fine passage from “The Wrath of the 
Lamb :”— 

“Tt is not physical agony, if we read the interpretation aright ; 
it is the beauty of holiness, it is the splendour of purity, it is the 
majesty of truth, it is the tenderness of love, which shall be the 
chief instrument of retribution. It is the blessing spurned, and 
the opportunity lost, which shall start up from the oblivion of the 
past, and confront us as God’s angel of vengeance. It is the 
glory and the goodness, in which we yearn to slake our burning 
thirst, and lo! the cup is dashed away from our lips. What was 
it that wrung from those foolish ones in the parable, the mourn- 
ful, hopeless cry, ‘Lord, Lord, open to us’? Not certainly the 
howling of wild beasts, nor dread of robbers, nor deadly night- 
chill, nor menacing storm. As for all these, they had slept 
securely hitherto, and might sleep on again. It was the awakening 
and finding that the door was closed, and they were in the dark- 
ness without. There was the light streaming through the case- 
ment, and the shadow of the bridegroom thrown on the chamber 
wall—the light which they might not share, and the bridegroom 
whom they might not greet. Aye, there is in us all a divine 
appetency, which seeks the light, which yearns for the light. We 
may slumber on, till it is too late; but then we must awake, and 
the fierce craving awakes also, and will not be denied, and there 
is no longer wherewith to satisfy it. So our highest capacities 
become our fiercest tormentors. It was an impossible prayer, 
which the hero breathed of old, ‘ Kill me, if it be only in the 
light.’ Light, perfect light, never can be death. Life and light 
are synonyms in the nomenclature of the Spirit. It is the light 
felt and yet withheld; it is the darkness rendered visible; the 
helpless consciousness of spectral forms, which we may realise and 
yet cannot put away, haunting the gloom, that perplexes and 
scares and paralyses the soul.” 

Professor Pritchard’s volume contains, as we might expect, 
some able argument especially addressed to students of science. 
Sermons delivered before the British Association, papers read 
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at Church Congresses, the preliminary discourse to a series of 
Hulsean Lectures, and some miscellaneous addresses and 
papers, make up its contents. The author is at his best 
when, in the first two sermons, “The Continuity of the 
Schemes of Nature and Revelation,” and “The Analogy of 
Intellectual Progress to Religious Growth,” he is applying with 
modifications, and illustrations drawn from the present condi- 
tion of our knowledge, the argument of Bishop Butler’s famous 
book. The second of these two is especially noticeable. “I 
shall endeavour,” says the preacher, “to show how the educa- 
tion of the religious principle as proposed and provided for 
in the Bible, is all of a piece with what experience teaches us 
regarding the education of the intellectual faculties.” And 
certainly the similitude which he proceeds to point out 
between the glow of awakening spiritual emotion and the 
delight of scientific discovery or intellectual attainment, is 
very striking. ‘“ The Testimony of Science to the Continuity 
of the Divine Thought for Man” is a powerful effort to 
rehabilitate a method of reasoning which has of late been 
somewhat discredited, or at least discontinued, the argument 
from design. In an appendix to the first sermon is drawn out 
a formidable objection to the Darwinian hypothesis founded 
on cosmical considerations which deny the postulate of a past 
time of incalculable length. Among the miscellaneous papers, 
we may mention “The Creation Proem of Genesis.” Pro- 
fessor Pritchard frankly acknowledges that the cosmogony is 
unscientific. The mention of waters before the appearance of 
the sun is one of the proofs which convince him of this. And 
he does not see his way to interpreting the word “ day” as 
anything else than a period of twenty-four hours. But these 
considerations do not lead him to depreciate its value. Its 
object seems to be, he says, “ to impress on a rude and primeval 
age, in a clear and emphatic manner, the Fatherhood of God 
over the whole creation,” but “not to teach the order, the 
method, or the times in which that creation proceeded.” In 
fact, he holds it to be'what Mr. Maurice, we think, declared it 
to be, “a Psalm of Creation.” With equal frankness Professor 
Pritchard discards the attempt to account for the Star of 
Bethlehem by a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn. It was, he 
thinks, a miraculous appearance. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s volume has all his characteristic 
merits. A vigorous eloquence, rich illustrations, felicity of 
allusion and suggestion, are all here. But we also see some 
characteristic defects. Here is a passage in which the preacher 
vigorously puts aside some attempts, all of them, by-the-way, 
claiming high authorities in their support, to explain the 
doctrine of Atonement :— 

“ Let the epithet [Jesus Christ the righteous] correct the fictions 

of a theology, which, taking its ignorance for knowledge, repre- 
sents the Atonement as some fantastic forensic fiction; or some 
hardly bargaining legal satisfaction; or some bloody Pagan ex- 
piation exacted by implacable vengeance; or some division 
between the Persons of: the Trinity; or some conflict between 
antagonistic attributes of God the Father; or some specious trick 
to set aside the eternal law. No; the Atonement is God’s loving 
purification and regeneration of our fallen nature, and the advocacy 
is the eternal application of that Atonement to turn us from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
But what do we find when we turn over the next page? Dr. 
Farrar, anxious, and rightly anxious, to enforce his teaching 
by the potent help of illustrations, bethinks him of the story 
of Theodosius, and the vengeance which he would have exacted 
from the turbulent city of Antioch, but for the intercession 
of Flavian its Bishop. He tells the story of the rebellion, the 
meditated punishment, and the mediation of the venerable 
man; and concludes: “ As was the guilty city, so in the eye of 
the Eternal Justice is the guilty world ; but instead of a weak 
human Advocate, our Advocate is the Son of God.” Surely 
the story might have been more appropriately quoted by some 
exponent of the theology which contrasts a wrathful Father 
with a loving Son. The preacher, too, is, we think, too scorn- 
ful of theories of religion which do not coincide with his own. 
The language which he uses on p. 174 about asceticism is 
marked by the rhetorical exaggeration which is too much of 
a habit with him. “An imposthume of corruptions which 
some ignorantly confuse with Christianity,” is a phrase of 
which we may disapprove, while not inclined to give any 
countenance to morbid views about bodily mortification. 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, whatever he may be in his ordinary 
public ministrations, certainly shows himself in this volume as 
a lecturer on political and social subjects rather than as a 
preacher. His views on the matters which he handles have 
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naturally the crude dogmatism in which a speaker who does 
not fear contradiction is apt to indulge. Some one has called 
the pulpit “the coward’s platform.” And such it is very apt 
to become, when the preacher attempts to depart from his 
primary duty of proclaiming principles. Mr. Hughes thinks 
fit, for instance, to discourse on “ Woman’s Wrongs.” Doubt- 
less he hits some blots in our social system. But what are we 
to say of this >—“If a man has no children, one-half [of his 
property] goes to the wife, and the other half to other rela- 
tions. What iniquitous folly!” To our minds, it is not folly 
and not iniquitous. Of course hard cases may be imagined. 
But it is easy to imagine cases still harder, if the law were 
altered in the way which Mr. Hughes would desire. <A father 
makes sacrifices to start a son in business. The son dies 
intestate. Now, the wife is provided for by half; the other 
half returns, as surely it should, to the father. Why should 
the wife, who has not earned a sixpence of it, and whose 
own property has been probably secured to her, have it all ? 
Then Mr. Price Hughes deals with the objection to woman’s 
Parliamentary suffrage : “ Men have to do the fighting.” It is 
simple nonsense to say: “ Well, there is a very short way out 
of that difficulty; and that would be to give up wars alto- 
gether.” The discourse of “ Non-Intervention ” is a mass of 
crude thought and hasty assertion. With much that Mr. 
Hughes has to say on the topics which he chooses for his 
utterances, we heartily agree ; but we object to his method and 
manner. On the occasions, comparatively rare, when he deals 
with theology, he seems to us much more in his right place. 

The migration of Mr. McNeill from Edinburgh to London 
was hailed with much enthusiasm by his admirers. We 
were to have a second Spurgeon, we were told. We can- 
not say that this volume justifies this high expectation. It 
is true that the preacher has adopted the very trying plan 
of publishing all that he utters from the pulpit. It is only 
the man of very remarkable power who can stand such an 
ordeal. But if we must put up with occasional weakness and 
commonplace in a volume so produced, we may yet protest 
against the glaring vulgarity, and worse than vulgarity, that 
is to be found in such language as this: “I want no big 
talk, and no gas about all coming back to the Father’s bosom, 
and so on.” We may be compelled sorrowfully to confess 
that Universalism is untenable, but at least let us have our 
inability to cherish the “larger hope” put into decent language. 
After this, the carelessness which we sometimes detect in Mr. 
MeNeill’s language is a slight matter. It is possibly held to 
be essential to orthodoxy in Regent Square to speak of Solomon 
as the author of Ecclesiastes; but surely the preacher, if he 
does not attend to the critics, should at least read his Bible 
carefully. Preaching on Nehemiah, he says: “ He took a walk 
by night alone round about the city.” He did not go alone 
“T arose in the night, 1 and some few men with me.” And he 
did not walk. ‘“ Neither was there any beast with me, save the 
beast that I rode on.” We do not deny the presence of some 
qualities of a good preacher in Mr. MecNeill’s sermons, but they 
sadly want the chastening influences of taste and good feeling. 





THE MULTIPLICATION OF GIFT-BOOKS.* 
THAT what Miss Ingelow writes will be worth reading, it is 
safe to predict; nor will her new volume disappoint expecta- 
tions. Still, it is not exactly what we looked for from her 
pen. Prettily told, with now and then a flash of wit or 
wisdom, it turns out after all to be a somewhat commonplace 
love-story. The beginning promises better. The young 
squire who, with the best intentions in the world, finds that 
it is not so easy as he had thought to be philanthropic, seems 
likely to amuse and instruct. Perhaps it is unreasonable to 
complain if he soon becomes too sensible to make entertaining 
and edifying mistakes. But it is with only a languid interest 
that we follow his after-career, admire the suecess with which 
he escapes the wiles of a match-making aunt and her decoy- 
duck, the pretty Antoinette, and watch how his affection for 
his cousin Emily develops from a “ wholesome aversion ” into 
a very respectable passion. We do not deny the charm of 
Miss Ingelow’s style when we say that we have too much of 
this kind of thing elsewhere. And we have a strong feeling 
that there is a great deal more lovemaking put into these 
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stories than is good for their young readers. However innocent 
it may be, it is a stimulating and unwholesome sort of mental 
food. 

No complaint of the kind can be made against Archdeacon 
Chiswell’s book. It is a genuine story of adventure, and of 
adventure which should awaken in the reader an interest of a 
higher kind than mere curiosity or excitement. Our sym- 
pathies are with the hero. He is a fine, manly fellow, and we 
watch with a suspense that is almost agitating to see whether 
he will escape from the devices of his enemies. An older 
reader will perhaps want to know the place and time when the 
events here narrated are supposed to occur. The interest of 
the story culminates, it should be said, when the English 
captain has, according to a convention, to put the escaped 
slave ashore at the termination of the period for which he has 
been engaged, and we wait to see whether he will or will not 
be recaptured. When and where were conventions of the 
kind here described in force? The names of places appear 
to be imaginary ; at least, we have not been able to recognise 
them. Quite possibly the writer is describing facts; anyhow, 
he has made a very vivid and effective story. 

Ranch-Land is described as a “romance of adventure and 
adventurers.” For a time, this, too, promises well. Gerald 
Holder is nearly killed at a steeple-chase, run in the grounds of 
the Seabrook Club, near New York, and is nursed back into life 
by the unwearied ministrations of Miss Stella French. The two 
fall in love with each other, but Gerald is too poor to declare 
himself, and goes off to make his fortune by “ranching.” Now, 
we thought, come in the adventures, perhaps with Indians, 
perhaps, to use the American euphemism for highwaymen, 
with “road-agents.” What we do get is two or three very 
good descriptive chapters about ranch-life, and then nothing 
but what we have seen times out of number in books of the 
“ shilling-shocker” type. Murders, bigamy, manslaughter, an 
obdurate purpose of the heroine to remain single, only broken 
down when the hero meets with another nearly fatal accident, 
—these are the “adventures” of Ranch-Life. We must take 
leave to say that the term is used under false pretences. 

Another Flock of Girls is a sequel to a volume with a 
similar title, though without, we think, any continuity of 
story. We cannot pay it a higher compliment than to say 
it reminds us of Miss Alcott’s admirable writings. The first of 
the stories is perhaps a little drawn out. The second, “ Julia’s 
Christmas Party,” is admirable ; nothing could be better than 
the delicate way in which Julia is made to learn her lesson. 
“ Jenny’s Lark” is a story without any particular moral, and 
artistically relieves the didactic character of the rest. This 
is a type of book which some people are pleased to describe as 
“ soody-goody.” Weshould prefer to say that it is thoroughly 
wholesome, a quality which cannot truly be ascribed to much 
of the literature that is provided nowadays for the young. 

This literature has enormously increased of late years, and 
with this increase has gone along a great deterioration of 
quality, or, to put the matter more exactly, while many good 
books of this kind are still written, many which are worthless, 
or even noxious, are produced. As to the fact of the increase, 
a few figures will suffice. Looking back to the Spectator of 
1870, we find that on November 26th we spoke of one of Mr. 
Henty’s tales as “ one of the first-fruits of the great Christmas 
harvest of books for boys and girls.” That year we noticed 
about eighty volumes of this kind of literature, devoting to 
them about seven columns. In 1880, our first notice of a 
* Christmas book ” was in the issue of November 20th. The 
total of volumes was one hundred and eight, and of columns 
about thirteen. This year it was necessary to begin to deal 
with these books early in October; the task is not yet finished. 
When it is, the aggregate will be considerably more than two 
hundred and fifty books, brought out by at least fifty publishers, 
and occupying certainly not less than fifty columns of space. 
The fact is, that publishers have found out that these “ gift- 
books ” sell. The average Englishman is curiously averse to 
buying a book. Possibly circulating-libraries have spoilt 
him ; but the fact is undoubted that he never, so to speak, 
buys a book to read. Cross-examine the ordinary professional 
man or well-to-do tradesman, and you will find that he regards 
such purchase as a wicked extravagance. But he will buy 
books to give away. It is a very cheap and easy kind of 
present ; it makes a good deal of show for a very little outlay. 
The few shillings which would not purchase anything but the 





most trumpery bit of jewellery, make quite a handsome ap- 
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pearance when they are invested in a book. One can guess 
only roughly at the figures; but it would not be rash to 
say that three hundred books—and not less are published of 
the “gift-book” kind between October and the end of the 
year—have an average sale of two thousand. This really 
makes up a very respectable total. 

One consequence of this is, that not a few volumes are, so 
to speak, palmed off on the book-giving public as “ gift- 
books ”—1.e., literature intended for the edification and amuse- 
ment of the young—that have really no claim to the character. 
A novel is squeezed into one volume and put into a gay 
binding, and is then, whatever its contents, supposed to be fit 
reading for boys and girls. Then some writers, with the best 
intentions, harrow their young readers with descriptions of 
misery in our great cities in a way that is positively cruel. 
There is no horror which is not supposed to be appropriate 
for this kind of literature. One of our most eminent novelists 
takes as a Christmas subject a fancy as hideous as a night- 
mare,—a healthy, well-conducted young man suddenly seized 
with a demon of Drink which does not-leave him till he kills 
himself: and there are critics who praise him for the appro- 
priateness of his choice! The fact is, that there is an 


enormous demand for these books, and the legitimate subjects: 


do not suffice to furnish material. There are, we take it, two 
ideals of a book really fitted for the young. It should either 
be a story of adventure from which the element of love is 
wholly or all but wholly excluded, or a picture of domestic 
life, neither sentimental nor tragical, but enforcing in an 
unobtrusive wayasound moral. The best of the “ gift-books” 
are, we are inclined to think, those written for children, though 
even in these the author often speaks in stage-whispers, as it 
were, to an elder audience. Of the others, a proportion that 
is deplorably large is spoilt by the admixture of the senti- 
mental or the horrible. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines, like the newspapers, have suffered in general 
interest from the Parnellite crisis. The Nineteenth Century is 
distinctly below the average, and, except for a useful and 
timely article by Lord Meath on “Labour Colonies in 
Germany,” offers little that is readable. The principle of 
these institutions is to afford relief to able-bodied paupers in 
exchange for their work. In effect, their managers say to the 
unemployed, the tramp, and the vagabond, “If you require 
food and shelter, we will sell it to you, taking payment ina 
commodity which you always have it in your power to provide 
—namely, labour.” Twenty labour colonies have already been 
set up in the country, and two in the towns, and the 
success which has attended their establishment has been very 
great, the directors being able to point to many cases of real 
reclamation brought about through their means. The following 
is Lord Meath’s account of the founding of a Farm Colony by 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh :— 

“ At the head of the colony he placed a deacon trained in one 
of his own institutions, who had studied agriculture and was a 
capital farmer, and having made all necessary preparations with 
the assistance of the inmates of some of his other philanthropic 
institutions, he let it be known far and wide that food, lodging, 
and moderate pay would be given to any man who chose to work 
and accept his terms. The colonists bind themselves to submit 
to the regulations of the establishment. They may stay as long 
as two years, but most remain from three to four months, by which 
time employment has been found for them. No money is paid 
direct to the men during their stay in the colony, but a debtor 
and creditor account is kept with each individual. During the 
first fourteen days a man is supposed to be learning his work, but 
after that time he is credited with 2}d. a day. Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh has opened a store in the colony where each work- 
man can purchase what he likes, as long as his book shows a credit 
to his account, and whatever balance remains over is handed to 
him when he leaves. The whole colony is pervaded by the spirit 
of Christianity, for the pastor is persuaded that vice and weak- 
ness of moral fibre are the principal, if not the sole, causes of the 
degraded condition of the vast majority of these men, and that it 
is only by means of Christianity that they can be strengthened 
to resist temptation, and that a moral regeneration is to be 
effected.” 

No one who enters the colony can escape work, but this does 
not seem, as might have been expected, to prevent the influx 
of the members of the so-called “submerged tenth.” “ A few,” 
we are informed, “leave after two or three days, as the steady 
work and order maintained in the establishment are not to 
their taste. These, of course, receive no pay nor clothes. 
Others leave after a few weeks’ stay on finding suitable situa- 
tions. They are required later on to repay the colony the 








price of the new clothes they have received, but, as has been 
already said, the majority remain from three to four months.” 
Equally successful appears to be the City Colony in Berlin, 
visited by Lord Meath, where last year no less than 2,388 
persons asked for food and lodging, though only 475 could be: 
accommodated. Lord Meath says nothing as to General 
Booth’s scheme, but it is evident that he has hopes of 
acclimatising the institution in England. We should be 
glad to be able to share these hopes, but we confess 
that we see grave difficulties in the way, especially as 
regards discipline. We fear that the essential insubordination 
of the English tramp would render it far more difficult to deal 
with him than with his German brother. Again, our notions 
as to personal liberty would prevent the police authorities 
from “supporting” the authority of the directors of the 
Labour Colonies as we suppose they do in Germany.——The 
extracts from Lieutenant Stairs’s Journals contain some of the 
best “impressions” of the Great African Forest we have yet 
seen, though we confess to a feeling of mental prostration on 
approaching anything connected with the Stanley controversy. 
Still, as document humain—to use the phrase coined by the 
French Realists—this diary of a man shut up in the heart of 
Africa is exceedingly curious. The hunger for news strikes a 
strangely modern note. There is something really pathetic in 
the entry: “19th.— We are all burning to know what is going om 
in Europe. Is there a big war? is the Queen still alive? We 
feel ourselves in a separate world, where we are dropped with 
just so much knowledge and can gain nothing new. Books 
we have, but it is men that we want—white men.”——Dr. 
Kingsbury’s article on “ Hypnotism, Crime, and the Doctors,” 
gives the common-sense of mesmerism, and will, we trust, do 
something to dispel the absurd notions that are prevalent as 
to the mysterious powers of the hypnotiser over his subject. 
It is only, says Dr. Kingsbury, in exceptional cases that post- 
hypnotic suggestions can be made, and not one person in ten 
can be forced against his will to do the ridiculous things which 
are done by the professional subjects of the public mesmerists. 

The Fortnightly is even less readable than the Nineteenth 
Century. A word of praise must be accorded, however, to the 
stanzas by Mr. Swinburne, which hold the place of honour. In 
them the vice of over-wordiness which has marked so much 
of the later verse of the author of “ Atalanta in Calydon” is 
almost entirely absent. Sir George Baden-Powell, in “A 
Canadian People,” puts together some interesting facts as to 
the Dominion, and the prospect of Canada being able to retain 
her position of independence. We agree with him that the 
effect of the M‘Kinley Tariff will be to weaken rather than to- 
support the desire for annexation :— 

“The McKinley Tariff is universally regarded as an ultimatum 

from Americans to Canadians : ‘ We will freeze you out, until you 
come and knock for admission into the States.’ The Canadian 
reply is as unexpected as it is forcible: ‘ We don’t want admission, 
and we thank you for retiring in our favour from the different 
markets of the world where North American produce finds a ready 
sale.’ Most noticeable all through Canada did I find this feeling 
on my recent visit. Everywhere the question was: ‘Where can 
we sell our goods now the Americans won’t take them?’ Then, 
too, Canadians, if they come to analyse their present trade, would 
light upon many significant details. Thus they would find that 
already, per head of population, their external trade is of an 
annual value of £8, as compared with only £4 in the United 
States; and they would see that,as they have already done in 
shipping, so in foreign trade, they may take rank among the 
leading nations of the world.” 
The Positivists are never so happy and self-satisfied as when: 
differing among themszlves. It would, we expect, have been 
impossible for Mr. Frederick Harrison to have been anything 
but an Anti-Parnellite when Professor Beesly had declared 
for the other side. Mr. Harrison, in his article on “ The Irish 
Leader,” says, however, some very just things in regard to the 
general question of public affairs and private morals :— 

“ Violent and foolish things have been said by extreme men on 
both sides. To assert that all sexual vice disqualifies a man for 
public affairs is mere puritanical extravagance; which would 
strike off from the service of their fellow citizens—Wellington, 
Nelson, Palmerston, Garibaldi,and Gambetta. To say that a life 
of notorious infamy ought not to affect our confidence in a 
politician, is a cynical outrage on good sense as well as decency. 
Many great and noble servants of the State have been loose in 
life. It has stained their memory, and has often diminished their 
service. Caesar, Charlemagne, Henry of Navarre, and Frederick 
the Great would have been all the stronger had they been as pure 
as Alfred and Cromwell. But it would be pedantry to assert that 
because they had been loose they ceased to be statesmen. On the 
other hand, judicial conviction of scandalous and systematic vice, 
with every circumstance of fraud and ignominy, must qualify or 
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destroy the confidence and enthusiasm which a public leader should 
ommand. No one will pretend that Wilkes or Byron could now 
lead a Parliamentary party. The partisans of Zola have made 
merry over the ‘ puritanical outburst’ (as they please to think it) 
which has just shaken the two islands. But they as little know 
the facts as they recognise moral principles. Though many 
eminent public men are thought to have led irregular lives, it 
would be difficult to name, even in France or Russia, a leading 
statesman whose vices were judicially proven in a long and public 
story of treachery, trickery, and ridicule. It may be doubted if 
even in any Continental country a man could continue to hold 
office whilst his name was become a laughing-stock in a thousand 
newspapers revelling in all the ‘stench of the Divorce Court.’ x 

In the Contemporary, Professor Bryce prints an address 
entitled “ An Age of Discontent,” which was delivered by him 
“To the Members, Brooklyn Library, U.S.A.” Its object is 
to take stock of the present temper of Europe and to contrast 
it with that of twenty or thirty years ago. He contends that, 
in the years from 1850 to 1860, men entertained “a greater 
confidence in the speedy improvement of the world than they 
do now, and believed “not merely in progress, but in rapid 
progress.” ‘ They saw forces at work in whose power they had 
full confidence—the forces of liberty, of reason, of sympathy 
—and they looked forward to, and were prepared, to greet the 
speedy triumph of the good.” To-day they may still believe 
that these forces are at work in Europe, but much more 
slowly than was expected. “We are less sanguine and 
more unquiet, less resolute and more querulous. We do 
not see our way so clearly, and are more pressed by the 
sense of surrounding difficulties.” In a word, men noware not 
only not Optimists, but something very like Pessimists, and 
though they are compelled to admit that a great deal of what 
they strove for has been won, they are profoundly discon- 
‘tented with the results. As may be imagined hy those who 
know the intellectual attitude of Professor Bryce in regard to 
political and social problems, this statement of the present 
attitude of the world is made the text for showing that after 
all things are not so bad as they seem, and that the existence 
of discontent is on the whole a healthy sign. The temper of 
Europe is one of discontent, but not of despondency, the best 
proof of this being “the zeal with which many suggestions 
are put forward, many plans canvassed.” ‘“ Everywhere there 
is activity, because everywhere there is eagerness, unrestful 
but not unhopeful.” In the main, we agree with the virtually 
optimistic conclusions thus derived from pessimistic premises. 
The address throughout is thoughtful and suggestive. In 
‘‘Koch’s Treatment of Tuberculosis,” Sir Morell Mackenzie 
puts together the results of the new treatment for consump- 
tion as far as they are yet known. His chief point is that the 
injection of the mysterious fluid is not claimed to be a cure, 
but a remedy, and that as a remedy it shows very beneficial 
results. Sir Morell Mackenzie seems to think that after a 
time we may not only be able to apply a remedy to consump- 
tion, but be able “to prevent it in the way vaccination pro- 
tects against small-pox.” We trust this may be so, but it is 
evident that the whole question requires a great deal more 
investigation than it has yet received. 

Of the smaller magazines, Macmillaw’s is, as usual, very 
much the best. The editor has been fortunate enough to 
discover a hero who can write, and has got him to set forth 
one of the very best stories of personal adventure we have ever 
read. In“ A Hunt fora Head,” Mr. E. D. Cuming describes 
how, as a member of the Burmah police, he hunted down a 
famous Dacoit. The story is told with great power and force, 
though, at the same time, with the utmost simplicity. After Mr. 
Cuming and his band of thirty Burmese Police and Goorkhas, 
had stormed the robbers’ stronghold, they successfully ran the 
-chief robber to earth. Here is the description of the final act. 
The writer was leaving a hut he had been searching, when he 
came by accident on the fugitive’s hiding-place :— 





“In the darkest angle of the roof, supported on a beam which 
connected the two uprights of the house, was a tiny garret, or 
cock-loft, with an opening into it about eighteen inches square. 
It was high above my head, and I could not touch even the beam 
.on which it rested with my hand. The most active man could not 
get into it without a ladder, and from where I stood it seemed 
impossible that a human being could curl himself up in such a 
box of a place. It was a last hope, and a very small one; but I 
could not leave the hut without taking a peep into that loft, so I 
called to the Goorkha to bring the ladder inside. ‘Sahib!’ was 
the prompt reply, and in another minute we were propping the 
erazy thing against the garret door-sill. ‘You hold it steady 
while I go up and look in,’ I said to him, laying down my rifle and 
preparing to mount. ‘Pistol, Sahib!’ he hinted, with an ugly 
smile. I took my revolver in my hand, and began carefully to 





climb the ladder; it was dangerously shaky, and I had to go 
slowly. There was perfect silence above; below, Mah Shway Mee 
squatted, smoking stolidly and watching us; her wrinkled face 
was utterly devoid of all expression, and I said to myself, ‘This 
is mere waste of time,’ as I noted her indifference. One step, two 
steps, three steps. Was that a movement in the loft, or only the 
ladder grating on the door-sill? Four steps; I could see the 
upper part of the loft now, and a few chinks in the cobwebbed roof 
promised that it would not be found in total darkness. As I drew 
myself cautiously up to the next rung, my eyes came on a level 
with the door-sill, and—I threw myself bodily from the ladder, my 
helmet being struck violently from my head as I did so, while two 
loud reports in quick succession issued from the door! Almost 
before I had crashed on to the floor, I saw the Goorkha spring like 
a cat up the ladder into the dense smoke. There was another 
report, and the rattle of a falling carbine; then I heard two 
horribly suggestive slicing cuts, and from out the clouds of smoke 
came a round dark something, like a hideous comet, which bounded 
to my feet as a calm triumphant voice exclaimed in Hindostani, 
‘There it is, Sahib!’ It was Nga Gway’s head, The Goorkha’s 
coolness and presence of mind had in all reasonable likelihood 
saved both our lives. Had he delayed for a second after my 
fall the Dacoit would have had time to slip in cartridges to 
receive his next visitor. As it was, we found the dead fingers 
tightly closed over the two which had obviously been placed in 
readiness.” 


Maemillan also contains an article entitled “ Exit McKinley,” 
by Professor Goldwin Smith, in which are to be found some 
well-deserved criticisms upon the way in which the Republican 
Party has allowed itself to be demoralised by corrupt influences. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


Leal Souvenir. By Alice Weber. (Walter Smith and Innes.)— 
Miss Weber may fairly be proud of her twin pictures, Clare and 
Maude,—Clare the enthusiast, Maud the severely, sometimes 
almost cynically, practical. Both are admirably drawn, and set 
each other off in a very skilful way. Over against these are the 
two heroes, as they may be called,—Jack, the brave, honest 
English lad who is content to do the duty that lies before him; 
and Harvey, the enthusiast whose soul is possessed with the sense 
of human suffering. The story in which these four are, so to 
speak, set, just suits them. It has just interest enough of its 
own. Human nature, when it is so well drawn, is far better to 
read about than incident. Leal Souvenir is an excellent book, 
well written, and artistically finished. We do not like “bad 
endings,” but cannot help recognising that Miss Weber does right 
to drown her impracticable young Socialist. 

The Adventures of Alfan. By the late John Holme Burrow, B.A. 
(Roper and Drowley.)—Alfan becomes possessed of a magic 
amulet, but does not get much benefit from it. It gives him 
excellent advice, it is true, but that is a cheap commodity. If we 
have an amulet, let it furnish us with “slaves of the lamp.” 
However, Alfan has plenty of resources of his own, and comes 
safe out of a number of perilous adventures, which are described 
with a good deal of spirit. 





New York to Brest in Seven Hours. By André Laurie. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is one of the semi-scientific 
extravaganzas for which our neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel have a patent. This marvellous seven-hours passage of 
the Atlantic is made in a tube which conveys petroleum from 
shore to shore. The details of its construction are given in that 
plausible way which a not very exacting reader may accept. 
Still, oil rushing at the rate of about three hundred and fifty 
miles an hour makes a great demand upon our faith, even when 
it has been stretched by a long course of “ gift-book” fiction. 
When the hero himself travels by his tube in order to forbid an 
unwelcome marriage, we rebel. But whether we trust M. 
Laurie’s very large postulate or not, we can read his story with 
enjoyment. 

A Family Without a Name. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—M. Jules Verne has this time taken for his 
subject the efforts of the French Canadians to obtain their in- 
dependence. Jean-sans-nom—a sobriquet he has adopted because 
his own name has been rendered odious by his father’s treason— 
is an interesting hero; but there is nothing very attractive about 
the movement to which he devotes himself. M. Verne writes with 
his usual spirit and liveliness; his pictures of Canadian life as it 
was some fifty years ago are vigorous, and the dialogue is always 
vivacious and easy; but somehow his story does not take us as his 
work commonly does. 

In the Days of Luther. By Esmé Stuart. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Luther is the protagonist of the story. The “Good 
Elector ” also figures in it, for the time chosen for the tale is that 
when the Reformer was kept in safe custody in the Wartburg. 
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There is an underplot of private interest. Altogether, the book 
will be found to have attractions for many readers. Itis a sign 
of the times that it is printed, and apparently well printed, in 
Germany.——Another historical tale, and dealing with a kindred 
subject, is The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane, by “A. L. O. E.” 
(Nelson and Sons). Here the time is the reign of Henry IV. of 
England, and the hero of the story, one of the victims of the per- 
secution which then became, for the first time in England, 
systematic. One or two details strike us as decidedly incongruous. 
We cannot think that such an inscription as “ Bootmaker to the 
Prince of Wales” could have been seen over a fifteenth-century 
shop. Who is the “ Bishop of Arundel”? Presumably the author 
means Archbishop Arundel.— The Duke’s Page. From the German, 
by Sarah M.S. Clarke. (Nisbet and Co.)—This is another story of 
the days of Luther, the narrative being taken up at a somewhat 
later period. A very good story it is. The German author, 
whose name we should have been glad to know, knows his subject 
well. It is clear that he is familiar both with the history and the 
social life of the period. At the same time, he does not overload 
his pages with details. The “page” is Wolf, son of Eguihard of 
Neuenburg; the “duke” is Maurice, Duke, and afterwards Elector 
of Saxony. Our author takes us through the entangled story of 
the Smalkald League, and of the Elector Maurice’s relations 
to the Protestant Princes and to the Emperor. Maurice’s is a 
character hard to understand. Whether the conception that is 
here given of him is right or wrong, it is, anyhow, distinct and 


consistent. Not many books of this season are of such sterling |* 


value as The Duke’s Page-——A story with a: kindred subject, 
though the scene is here laid in France, is La Rochelle; or, the 
Refugees: a Story of the Huguenots, by E. C. Wilson (T. Nelson and 
Sons). The time is that which followed the Edict of Nantes. 

We have received from Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. three 
illustrated volumes, all goodintheir way. These are :—The Court- 
ship and Marriage of Cock Robin and Jenny Wren, full of very 
graceful little pictures by Miss Jessie Watkins. The actors in the 
little drama are boys and girls, figures prettily drawn and deli- 
cately coloured.—Monsizur Pouf, by E. L. Streets, is the history, 
told by pen and pencil, of a poodle dog. Thedog, we may venture 
to say, is somewhat too slim; the children are better.—Piggy 
Wiggy, illustrated by E. Caldwell, contains stories illustrating 
some well-known nursery-rhymes. 

The Prisoner of Chilouane ; or, With the Portuguese in South-East 
Africa. By Wallis Mackay. (Trischler and Co.)—This is not 
fiction, but sober truth. The author went out to Lourenco 
Marques, the town of Delagoa Bay, and met there with various 
experiences which he certainly would not like to repeat, and 
which he records with the intention that his readers may not get 
in the way of them. “A dissolute, immoral, and useless horde of 
squatters,” is his description of the Portuguese of Delagoa Bay; 
and he gives proof enough of its truth. Of course the bad-spirit 
trade is active in the place; and the language which Mr. Mackay 
uses about it is not at all too strong. Butif he thinks that he is 
helping to get things mended by sneering at the missionaries, he 
is very much mistaken. Let us put a plain question to him. 
Which would be the better for Africa, to give the missionaries a 
free hand and unlimited means, or to allow unlimited facilities to 
commerce? Is it missionary enterprise or commerce to which we 
owe the slave-trade and this same hideous spirit traffic? There 
is much that is worth reading in Mr. Mackay’s book, though we 
do not implicitly trust his judgment. His drawings, too, are 
graphic, if not artistic. 

Her One Ambition. By Rowland Grey. (Raphael Tuck and 
Sons.)—The author of “ Lindenblumen” has given us a really 
excellent little story. Barbara Meyrick’s one ambition is the 
success of her brother. She surpasses him in ability; but her 
only thought is to make her powers subserve his. She works with 
him, prompts him by her own industry and enthusiasm to greater 
energy ; and, wholly without thought of self, is perfectly content 
when he achieves the aim which she might have more easily her- 
self achieved. Her reward comes when she hears that he has 
attained the highest mathematical honours that Cambridge has to 
give. It is a pathetic touch that she learns at the same time that 
this beloved brother has found some one who is dearer to him 
even than the sister who had so helped him. As for herself, no 
thought but for him had ever come into her head. A truly 
pathetic story this, not out of place, perhaps, in these days when 
women’s rights and claims are so prominently put forward. It 
may be that “ Barbara Meyrick’s ambition” was, after all, the 
more excellent way. 


Wanted,a King? By Maggie Browne. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
is the fifth thousand of a quaint story of the “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” kind, to which Mr. Harry Furniss has given the attraction 
of various designs.——Fairy Tales and True, by Alice F. Jackson 
(W. P. Nimmo and Co., Edinburgh), consists of eight stories, 








described in the title as “fairy ” and “true.” Perhaps we may add 
a third kind. “ The Rag-and-Bone Man's Dream ” is surely mixed. 
of the two. The “ Rag-and-Bone Man” is real enough; but suck 
people do not dream such instructive and convincing dreams. We 
must imagine the intervention of Queen Mab to account for a 
vision which converted this brute into a humane master. ‘This is 
a readable little volume.——Up the Mountains, by Albert E. Hooper 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is an allegory, and so far scarcely 
suited for the children for whom it is written. Still, it may well 
please them, if they take it simply as a tale, and devoutly believe 
that the Golden Knight and the Silver Knight were real beings, 
and not intended to stand for something else.——Folk-Lore and. 
Legends: English (W. W. Gibbings) is a volume of a series of the 
folk-lore belonging to various countries, which has been more than 
once noticed in these columns. 

In the Enemy’s Country. By Anna H. Drury. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—We need not say much more in praise of this volume 
than that it takes for its subject much the same theme as that 
treated by MM. Erckmann and Chatrian in their stories, and that 
it does not suffer from the comparison which is thus suggested. 
It is described on the title-page as “a story of 1813,” and the 
scene is chiefly laid in the little town of Stenbriick, the hero and 
heroine being the young Parisian Philippe Epinay and the 
daughter of an English doctor. The béte noire of the tale is a Jew 
usurer, who makes himself generally odious and mischievous. The 
story will well repay perusal. 7 

The Cruise of the ‘Alerte” By E. F. Knight. (Longmans.)— 
Though we include this among the “gift books” of the season, 
our readers must not suppose that it is one of the naval fictions 
which the young of the present generation take so much pleasure 
in perusing. On the contrary, it is a true story, and for many 
reasons it is the better for being true. In fiction, treasure is 
almost invariably found. In The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte, it evades 
the most diligent search of the author and his comrades. This is 
as it should be. There is very little treasure left about in the 
world for finders to appropriate. Mr. Knight describes his adven- 
tures with much gusto. It seems that, after all, though he did 
not find the “crock of gold in the orchard,” be found what the 
disappointed brother found by digging in the rocks, health and 
contentment. This isan excellent story, which we can recommend. 

From Middieto Admiral of the Fleet. By Dr. Macaulay. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—This is a true tale, nothing less than “ the story of 
Commodore Anson retold to boys.” Not having the “ Voyage 
Round the World” before us, we do not find it easy to say when 
Dr. Macaulay is using his own words and when he is quoting. 
Now and then the old-fashioned style of his book makes us think 
that we are reading Anson’s own narrative. A book of this kind 
is always, we think, best constructed by keeping as far as possible 
the ipsissima verba of the original, omitting where it is necessary, 
and joining together by a thread of the adapter’s own words. 
However this may be, we are very glad to have so admirable a 
story as that of Anson’s career. Never was there a more able and. 
more conscientious officer. Few, too, have contended against 
greater difficulties. The Admiralty in those days was not by any 
means an effective institution. Indeed, the account of the fitting 
out of the famous expedition that circumnavigated the globe, 
is as strange a piece of reading as may easily befound. Thestory 
goes on with increasing interest, which culminates in truly dra- 
matic fashion in the capture of the great Manilla galleon with more 
than half-a-million’s worth of silver on-board. 

By Sea and Land. By Gordon Stables, M.D. (Warne and Co.) 
—tThere is plenty of “rollicking” fun in this book, at least from 
the point where Lord Kildoon comes on board the ‘ Wireworm.’ 
His lordship is a Lieutenant in the Royal Marine Artillery, and is 
a very cool hand indeed. His unceremonious manners with his 
superior officers—presupposing, of course, the existence of so very 
good-natured an officer as the captain—make excellent enter- 
tainment. But By Sea and Land is not all fun. There is some 
fighting. An Arab barracoon is captured, after a hard struggle; 
and there is a fight with two huge “dhows,” and another with 
King Wallamaloo. Of course every one gets some hard knocks, 
but not more than are good for them. Dr. Stables has kept up 
here to his own high standard. 

The Church Catechism. With Notes by “E. M.” Illustrated. 
(S.P.C.K.)—A very pretty and convenient little edition, with 
good pictures, though we should have preferred that those, as of 
“ Baptism ” and “The Lord’s Supper,” which are connected with 
the life of to-day, should have been less archaic in costume. Why 
should we not have men and women in ordinary village dress ? 
This admits of artistic treatment. What we have here is a little 
“ stagey.”” When Jesus was here among Men, by E. M. Water- 
worth (Religious Tract Society), is a Life of Christ, short, and 
told in simple words. 

Animal Painting for Beginners. Drawn from Nature by Stephens 
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‘§. Dadd and Stanley E. B. Montefiore. (Cassell and Co.)—Here 
we have twelve studies in colour by the two artists named, and 
a number of pencil sketches by Messrs. Harrison Weir, A. T. 
Elwes, and R. H. Moore. Mr. Dadd gives, by way of preface, 
some practical directions for drawing and painting. In the latter 
he includes a list of paints which he recommends to the young 
artist. In this list we find two colours which Professor A. H. 
Church, in his “Chemistry of Paints and Painting,” excludes 
from the palette as being distinctly perishable. These two are 
gamboge and Vandyke brown. No artist ought to be without 
this elementary knowledge. The directions for execution, &c., 
seem likely to profit. 


The Cyclopedia of Card and Table Games. Edited by Professor 
Hoffmann. (Routledge and Sons.)—It is quite surprising to be 
told that practically the newest book on this subject is forty years 
‘eld. Words are inadequate to express our astonishment that, 
in a treatise published in 1884, 179 pages out of a total of 198 
were devoted to long whist! However, the defect is now sup- 
plied. Professor Hoffmann has called in the services of a staff of 
experts. Dr. W. Pole condescends from the lofty height of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Whist ” to discourse on piquet, ombre, and patience 
games; whilst General Drayson writes on whist and écarté. We 
‘are glad to see this expert take the common-sense view of 
“forcing” a partner. “Never hesitate,” he says, “to give your 
partner the chance of a ruff, unless he has led trumps, or has 
‘called’ To refuse to give him this chance merely because you 
are weak in trumps, is to play a losing game.” After whist comes 
backgammon, and after this, again, bagatelle. Mr. A. G. Payne 
contributes a paper on billiards, Mr. Leopold Hoffer writes on 
«chess, and Mr. R. McCulloch on draughts. ——Chess for Beginners, 
and the Beginnings of Chess. By R. B. Swinton. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Swinton gives the rules of the game, some remarks on play, 
and devotes Part II. to a historical and literary treatment of the 
subject. This is a very readable, and at the same time, we should 
say, practically serviceable little volume. On the athletic side 
of sport we have Broadsword and Singlestick, by R. G. Allanson- 
Wenn and C. Phillips-Wolley (Bell and Sons). This isavolume 
in “The All-England Series.” It is amusing to find the “um- 
brella” treated as a weapon of self-defence. As our author 
remarks, considered in this capacity, “it has not been given a fair 
chance.” Doubtless it may do good service on occasion. There 
are directions for choosing a walking-stick—always regarded as a 
weapon of defence. Our author advises to choose a blackthorn, 
and to go to Ireland for it. ‘Ask a friend to secure the proper 
thing as prepared by the inhabitants.” If youhave to hit a burglar, 
hit him on the side of the head, not the back or top. 

Chivalry. Translated from the French of Léon Gautier by 
Henry Frith. (Routledge and Sons.)—M. Gautier devotes his 
first four chapters to a discussion of the “ Origin of Chivalry,” 
and its “Code,” which, for plainness’ sake, he reduces to “Ten 
Commandments,” of which “Thou shalt believe all that the 
Church teaches, and shalt observe all its directions,” is the first, 
and “ Thou shalt be everywhere and always the Champion of the 
Right and the Good against Injustice and Evil,” is the tenth. In 
the last of these four chapters, he describes the decadence of the 
institution. He then in fifteen chapters traces the life of the 
Knight from birth to death. His “Infancy” and “ Youth,” his 
*‘ Entrance into Chivalry,” with the various rituals which accom- 
fanied that step, lead us on to the subject of his “‘ Espousals ” 
and “ Marriage,” a curious subject, in which the “ seamy ” side of 
the chivalrous life is certainly exhibited. Five chapters are 
devoted to “The Domestic Life of the Baron,” in which his lite 
from morning to night is described with abundance of historical 
illustrations. Two chapters, similarly illustrated, are given to 
his “Military Life,” and then we have a description of his 
“Death.” The book is full of matter, and has had justice done 
to it by the translator and the publisher. But we would gladly 
have exchanged the fancy pictures with which it is adorned for 
something more genuine. Spirited as they may be, they cannot 
be compared for real value to those that may be obtained from 
contemporary or approximately contemporary documents. 


Aubert. By Jennie Chappell. (W. R. Nimmo, Edinburgh.)— 
This is a love-story,—innocent, indeed, but a love-story pure and 
simple. Mr. Aubert, alias Mr. Verney, Lestrange is loved by one 
young lady and loves another, who behaves badly to him but 
repents. ‘here is a complication which we have not space to 
explain, but the two Christian names have something to do with 
it. Of course misunderstandings of this kind do not really 
eccur in life, or if they occur, are pretty sure to be set right 
before they do any harm. But we do not object to the book on 
this, or, indeed, on any account, only we cannot see for what class 
ef readers it is meant. Dulcie’s Love-Story, by Evelyn Everett- 
Green (Nelson and Son), it will be seen, frankly avows its 
character. It is, we cheerfully grant, conceived in a fine spirit. 











Bayard is a noble character, worthy of his name. If we are to 
have tales of this kind, this may well be accepted as a more than 
tolerable sample.—From the same author and publisher we get 
Dulcie’s Resolve. This certainly has the advantage of not being a 
love-story. It tells, and tells not without effect, the story of the 
return of a prodigal to his home. One may criticise some details 
of the plot. The wrong-doing which shuts out Dallas Mowbray 
from his home is of an exceedingly improbable kind. No man 
not absolutely a lunatic would forge a cheque by way of bravado, 
actually hand it toa man to whom he owed money, and then go 
off without a word of explanation to the father whose name he 
had abused. And there is a melodramatic touch in some of the 
incidents, while the introduction of Dulcie’s calf is too ludicrous 
to be pathetic. Still, Dulcie’s Resolve is a good story in its way, 
though we should hesitate about putting even this into a child’s 
hands. 


Glimpses of Old English Homes. By Elizabeth Balch. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—These descriptions, eight in number, have 
already, we think, been published in the English Illustrated 
Magazine. But it is certainly well to have them put together im a 
handsome volume such as the one now before us. The eight are: 
Penshurst, Arundel Castle, Hinchingbrooke (the seat of the 
Montagus, Earls of Sandwich), Eridge Castle (seat of Lord 
Abergavenny), Chiswick House, Berkeley Castle, Highclere (a 
modern building, but long connected as a property with a branch 
of the Herberts), and Osterley Park, which now belongs to the 
Earl of Jersey. It came into his family by the somewhat eccentric 
will of Robert Child. His only daughter ran away with the Earl 
of Westmoreland. He did not absolutely disinherit her, but 
vowed that no son of a Westmoreland should enjoy Osterley. 
Accordingly he left it to a daughter, who married the Earl of 
Jersey. It is difficult to say which is the most interesting of the 
descriptions where all are so good and so admirably illustrated. 
Perhaps Arundel Castle is entitled to the first, and Penshurst, 
Hinchingbrooke, and Berkeley Castle must contend for the second. 
Reproductions of curious family and historical portraits are 
perhaps the most interesting of the illustrations; but the land- 
scapes and architectural views are excellent. 


The Thames: from Ozford to the Tower. By William Senior. 
With etchings by F. S. Walker. (Nimmo.)—The lover of the 
Thames could not visit it in better company than that of the two 
authors of this book. Mr. Senior has composed a letterpress 
which is, “without o’erflowing, full” of historic and artistic 
guidance, while he adds a special acquaintance with the river in 
its practical aspects,—and the “ Red Spinner ” of the Field is the 
best of living authorities on the fish and fishing of the Thames, 
from lamprey to salmon. It is sad, by-the-way, to be reminded 
that nothing has been heard of the king of fresh-water fish since 
1866, and that the salmon caught in the Thames in 1861 and 1862 
were probably wanderers from the Rhine. But as long as London 
is poisoned with its own sewage, it is too much to hope that the 
salmon will ever resume its habitats there, however many fry are 
put into its upper reaches. The etchings are beautiful, from the 
serene grace of Magdalen Tower, which forms the frontispiece, to 
the cloudy glory of St. Paul’s from London Port, which ends the 
book. Royal Windsor is the only one that is disappointing. 





A Bride from the Bush. By Ernest William Hornung. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.)—Alfred Bligh, elder son of an English Judge, 
marries an Australian girl. It is carefully explained, indeed the 
girl says herself, that she is not a typical Australian girl. To put 
the matter plainly, she is something of a savage, though an 
honest, high-spirited, right-thinking young woman. She “ flutters 
the dovecots” of decorous English society by various exploits 
which would be nothing more than commonplace in the bush, 
but which are certainly startling in the Judge’s Thames-side 
villa. There are some minds to which reading about such things 
is not agreeable, and we must own to having something of this 
feeling. The situation, however, is sufficiently well described by 
Mr. Hornung, and the tale brought to its proper termination. It 
would spoil its interest to say what this is, but the reader will not 
be dissatisfied. The literary merit of the book is certainly above 
the average, though the subject will not be to every one’s taste. 


Messrs. Watson, Hazell, and Viney publish a series of useful 
little volumes under the title of “Pascoe’s Illustrated Pocket- 
Books.” These are compiled by Charles Eyre Pascoe. They are 


in stiff paper covers, contain some eighty or ninety pages, measure 
about 6 in. by 4in., and weigh about 30z. Théy seem carefully 
put together, and give the information that the average tourist 
may be reasonably supposed to want. The volumes before us, 
London in Little, The Roads from Paris to London, The American 
Roads through England (specially intended for the use of Ameri- 
¢ ms, who, however, will miss a good deal, especially in the objects 
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of their literary pilgrimages), Eastbourne and Hastings, and Brighton. 
The illustrations are fairly good. 


Giovanni Pico della Mirandola: his Life. By his Nephew. 
Translated by Sir Thomas More, and edited by J. M. Rigg. 
(David Nutt.)—Except as a peg to hang Mr. Rigg’s learned intro- 
duction on, this sumptuous reprint was scarcely worth under- 
taking, for nothing could be thinner or triter than the Italian 
original from which More made his translation. Mr. Pater 
and Mr. Symonds, among others, have recently written of this 
famous Renaissance figure, the phenix of his age, who offered to 
maintain nine hundred theses at Rome; and further, as became a 
great noble of Italy, to pay the travelling expenses of his adver- 
saries, lest poverty should keep any of them away. But the 
present introductory essay is concerned not so much with 
Pico’s life a3 with his writings. Mr. Rigg has managed to 
wade through these, and describes them in great detail. They 
would appear to be one of the most striking examples in history 
of the terribly mixed modes of thought into which a naturally 
acute and subtle mind may fall in a transition age. The 
task which Pico set himself, Mr. Rigg points out, was to 
reconcile Catholicity not only with Aristotle, but with Plato, the 
Neo-Platonists, the Neo-Pythagoreans, the Orphic and Hermetic 
Theosophies, and the Kabbala. The result was a jumble of in- 
compatible ideas, in which not only Catholicity and Christianity, 
but even the Deity was explained entirely away. Yet, in spite of 
this, Pico never seems to have entertained any doubt of the perfect 
orthodoxy of his teaching, and it was the genuine piety of his 
life quite as much as his learning that moved More to translate 
his biography into English, dedicating it to his own sister asa 
New-Year’s gift. 


Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. By D. M. Kerly, M.A., LL.B. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—The history of English Equity is rather too large a 
subject for a York Prize Essay; but Mr. Kerly, the successful 
competitor, has done all that was possible in the limits assigned 
him, and produced a genuine contribution to legal history. 
Strange to say, the development of the Chancellor’s equitable 
jurisdiction has never yet been made the subject of an ex- 
haustive history, though particular branches have been care- 
fully inquired into. The beginnings of Equity, it must be 
confessed, are still involved in obscurity, though the recent pub- 
lication of the Year-Books of Edward III. has done something 
to dissipate the darkness, A Court of Equity, it has been often 
said, would never have been needed but for the sulkiness and 
obstinacy of the Common Law Courts in refusing to avail them- 
selves of the latent possibilities of the “action on the case.” Mr. 
Kerly forcibly opposes this view. The Chancellor’s power, he 
says, arguing from the early reports, was at first called in far 
more often to remedy or prevent a breakdown in the ordinary 
system, than to supply omissions which it contemplated as recog- 
nised. The King, the Council, and Parliament, Mr. Kerly points 
out, were in the habit of entertaining private petitions for redress, 
both where the Courts had failed to do justice, and in the first 
instance. It gradually became the custom for the King, Council, 
or Parliament to refer such petitions to the Chancellor, and in 
this practice is to be found the origin of his equitable jurisdic- 
tion. The next step was to petition the Chancellor himself in the 
first instance; but as late as Henry V., the original jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor was recognised as of recent date. An early 
ground of unpopularity which Mr. Kerly mentions, was the prac- 
tice of forcing a defendant to give evidence contrary to the old 
maxim, Nemo debet prodere seipsum, which is still allowed to close 
the mouths of our criminals. Taking it for what it is, Mr. Kerly’s 
treatise is a work of great merit, though the style is sometimes 
open to objection, and the method wanting in lucidity. 


Letters to Living Authors. By J. A. Steuart. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Steuart has written a number of letters to authors 
of the day with considerable vivacity and frank criticism. This 
criticism is fairly good of its kind; it misses itz aim sometimes, 
sometimes hits with force. It never rises above a certain plane; 
is dogmatic (not that we count this to be a blemish) ; wanders occa- 
sionally; and now and then, as we have said, fails. It embodies 
a great deal of popular criticism, and has—it can scarcely help 
having—the stamp of haste about it. Fairly even, as a whole, 
it errs a little in being one-sided, and a great deal in narrowness. 
We need only say that, while some of the letters show distinct 
appreciation, and some show it but scantily, probably because the 
writer distrusts his powers of deep criticism, the position he 
assigns to some writers, and the comparisons he makes between 
others and their works, are hasty and by no means sound. 


Manual Training. By C. M. Woodward. (Walter Scott.)—The 
proper proportion between manual and mental training has been, 
and will always be, a difficult and doubtful question. To combine 











the two smoothly would indeed beatriumph. The writer thinks 
that some portions of manual training can train the imagination, 
and says that manual students can form ideal images of purely 
ideal things. Nevertheless, we doubt if manual exercises will 
ever enter into early school-life with any success. Schoolboys do 
not find mental and manual work compatible,—that is to say, 
true mental education. It seems to take more hold when learnt 
exclusively. 

The Catholic Man. By Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull. (D. Lothrop, 
Boston, U.S.)—This is a novel with a purpose ; in it we are intro- 
duced to three people who are striving to reach an ideal more or 
less. The doctor, all intellect, keeps in view the Science of Life; the 
poet, the beauty of Life; and the heroine wants to be useful, but 
does not exactly know how to manage it. These three persons are 
presented to us with some definiteness, though their dialogues and 
searchings after the good tend to diminish our interest in their 
personalities. When the writer leaves this plane of high morality, 
she can talk about the commonplaces of life pleasantly enough. 
From the novel-reader’s point of view, The Catholic Man is not 
a success; if Mrs. Turnbull had condescended to infuse more of 
the human element into her story, she might have served her 
purpose better, and have made her readers think more with her 
characters. 

A Treatise on the Common Sole. By J.T. Cunningham. (The 
Marine Biological Association, Plymouth.)—The common sole, as 


one of the most delicious of British fish, has had the honour—the 


well-deserved honour, we might say—of an elaborate monograph 
awarded to it. Mr. Cunningham not only discusses the biology of 
Solea vulgaris, but also its habits, its distribution, and the place 
it occupies in the fishing world. Perhaps the most interesting 
portion of the book is the chapter on colour, in which he relates 
and discusses experiments made on the adaptability of the skin of 
the fish to its surroundings. This is a truly marvellous and 
wonderful phenomenon, and one which most of us have noticed ; 
and though satisfactorily explained by the action of light on the 
pigment cells, is none the less a cause for admiration. We are not 
quite clear from the writer’s words whether a gravelly bottom is 
good for soles or not. The best mode of cultivating the sole for 
economical purposes is a difficult problem; but whether Govern- 
ment would take the-trouble to put in force the system (a most 
formidable business) he recommends, is doubtful. Still, the com- 
munity generally would gain, and the experiment has been suc- 
cessful with other fish of more certain habits, be it said. This 
is a most instructive account of the common sole, and the three 
less known species in British waters; moreover, it is a handsome 
volume, with its plates on the colour-changes, and the muscular 
and bony structure of the fish. 

Creation’s Hope. By Marcus S. C. Rickards, M.A. (J. Baker 
and Son.)—This is an elaborate argument in verse between a 
sceptic and a believer. It is unequal; arguing in verse tasks 
powers of expression to the utmost; but there are fine passages in 
the poem; and the argument on both sides is conducted with 
considerable ability. The sceptic, for instance, argues that the 
instinct of immortality is only a device of Nature :— 

“That man should be his best her scheme requires ; 
Could she contrive it in a safer way 
Than by this sport with his supreme desires?” 
But it is only a device, he goes on :— 


“ Tis of a piece with her illusive show, 
Her matin fraud, her vernal treachery, 
The tempest that belies dawn’s rosy glow, 
Or clouds the glitter of the midnight sky ; 
The sudden shifting of the balmy breeze, 
The snow that muffles the first violet s pride, 
The charm that marks the growth of foul disease : 
Mark them and say, Is Hope a trusty guide?” 
Here is a happy fancy, where the writer is urging the argument 
that the “‘ mad strife for Beauty, Joy, and Truth, Bespeaks attain- 
»» 


ment somewhere : ”— 


“ Joy—what is she? A wayward sylph that hides 

Behind her flowery lattice while she hears 
Our serenade. Ah! wanton one, she bides, 

A listener Jong, then peeps and disappears ! 
For such brief glimpses thro’ a dusky pane 

We spend our music all this livelong night, 
And deem our rest well sacrificed to gain 

Dim furtive glances from her visage bright.” 


But the expression is not adequate. Such phrases as “visage 
bright ” are too common. 

Field and- General Ornithology. By Elliott Coues. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is abridged from Professor Coues’s “ Key to North 
American Birds,” and adapted to suit British naturalists, and treats 
in two parts of “ field” ornithology and general ornithology, such as 
the structure and classification of birds. The advice on collecting 
and preserving birds is of the soundest and clearest nature, and 
the exhaustive treatment of the biological and anatomical sections, 
the muscular and nervous system, and also the exterior parts of 
birds, the feathers, the wings, legs, and beak, is thorough without 
being dry. The book is plentifully illustrated, we may add. Pro. 
fessor Coues knows how to add interest to a naturally fascinating 
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study, and his enthusiasm is not the least of the qualities which 
make his work a standard one. The procedure he recommends as to 
the securing of specimens is somewhat wholesale, fifty or a hun- 
dred specimens of the same species may be necessary. He repro- 
bates unnecessary slaughter; but a “ field” ornithologist of the 
wholesale type, with the argument of science on his side, which 
he believes to be unimpeachable, is more to be dreaded than the 
ardent sportsman. 
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Willoughby (W. W.), Supreme Court of United States, 8vo we. Paul & Co.) 6/6 
Wynne(F.), Whispers, 12m0_ ..........cc-ccccecccocssscesscossrccesseses SAKE Paul & Co.) 2/6 
&“ yy | REMNANTS, 
L I B E R T Y SAMPLES, DAMAGED, 
STOGK-TAKING SOILED and 


S ALE | SURPLUS STOCK 
| On JANUARY 5th, | “a | 
. and following days. Greatly Reduced Prices. 
“LIBERTY” Specialities will not be reduced. 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND GHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIER LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W. C. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOCK BANK, 


HYDROPATHY, 
| 

CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


4 SMEDLEY'’S. 
: | Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 


MATLOCKE. | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &ee 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


: All Watches and Clocks of EH. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
j TRADE-MARK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED (Al CATALOGUE 
application to 


DENT and C O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


sent free on 





| See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
| | EN DOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES 


NATIONAL | ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT — nent 
A | LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
l N ST | T U yy | Oo N =| with Provision for Old Age, 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
Just published. 


FAITH, FACT, AND FANCY. 


Vol, 
A Miscellany in Verse and Prose. 
By ‘‘CATHOLICUS ANGLICANUS ” and his WIFE, 
Price 2s. 6d, 











I. 


GRIFFITH, FARREN, OKEDEN and WELSH, 
To be had of all Booksellers, 








DEBENHAM & FREEBODY. 


ANNUAL SALE 


Debenham and Freebody beg to announce that 
their Annual Stocktaking Sale of Surplus and 
Fancy Stock will commence on MONDAY, 
January &th, and be continued throughout the 
month. 


The whole stock has been carefully revised, and 
a variety of useful articles will be found in every 
department at greatly reduced prices. 

Special attention ts directed to Cloaks, Costumes, 
Ball and Evening Dresses, and the Made-up 
Departments generally. 


A full detailed Catalogue will be forwarded, 
post-free, on application. 





WIGMORE ST. and WELBECK ST., W. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TEA. ls. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6lb. and upwards, carriage paid. In 20lb, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b. ), less ld. 
per pound and 5 per cent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








17,670,000 BOTTLES FILLED IN 1890. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’” 


“The APOLLINARIS SPRING yields enough water NOT ONLY for 
PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, but also for those of a FUTURE which is 
STILL REMOTE.” 


‘The EXISTING SUPPLY is ADEQUATE for FILLING FORTY MILLION 
QUART-BOTILES YEARLY.” 


“The VOLUME of GAS is so GREAT, that it is dangerous to approach THE. 
SPRING on a windless day.”—Times, September 20th, 1890, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free, a 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, pene. : 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 








OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


0UR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 4 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. E 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 3 
PRESS NOTICE. 
** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is 2 most 
useful yolume.”— Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mild 
and equable climate. First-class Return Railwa 
[o and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five 


Ticket from London 
uineas, Ask for Hotel 
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BOYS’ HOME 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


FOR THE TRAINING AND MAINTENANCE OF 
DESTITUTE BOYS NOT CONVICTED OF CRIME, 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, N.W. 


PRESIDENT: 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


*JOHN ADAMS, Esq., Regent’s Park Road. 

ERNEST ADAMS, Esq., Regent’s Park Road. 

*GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7 Albert Road. 
*WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 12 Regent’s Park Terrace, N.W. 
*ARTHUR BIRD, Esq., 61 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 
*CHARLES ELLIS BIRD, Esq., Ainger House, Ainger Road. 
*GEORGE CALKIN, Esq., 26 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 

Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 9 Lennox Gardens. 

Major-General E. R. FESTING, South Kensington Museum. 
*WALTER HILLS, Esq., 28 Primrose Hill Road, 

His Honour Judge HUGHES, Q.C., Chester. 

ALAN LAMBERT, Esq., Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall. 
OCTAVIUS LEEFE, Esq., 31 St. George’s Road, Kilburn. 

JOHN MARTINEAU, Esq. 

Colonel EVERARD MILMAN, H.M. Prison, Holloway. 
*FREDERICK MORGAN, Esq., 10 St. Edmund’s Terrace. 

The MARQUIS of RIPON, 1 Carlton Gardens. 

Rey. WILLIAM ROGERS, St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

*Rev. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, Vicar of St. Mark’s, 

SAMUEL SLATER, Esq., Queen Victoria Street. 

GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., New Street Square. 
*Rev. THOMAS TURNER, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Fitzroy Square. 
*JOHN WHITAKER, Esq., Hillside, Primrose Hill. 

JAMES CHARLES WHITEHORNE, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln’s Inn, 


* These Members form the House Committee. 


CHAPLAIN—Rev. EDWARD ERNEST BAKER, 
Hon. Puysic1an—GEORGE BUCHANAN, Esq., M.D., 24 Nottingham Place, W. 


MEDICAL OFFICER: 
WM. COODE ADAMS, Esq., M.B. London, Eton Avenue, South Hampstead, 


SUPERINTENDENT—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
BAaNKERS—Messrs. COUTTSandCoO., 59 Strand, 
SrcreTtary—Mr. HERBERT JAMES. 


WMHE BOYS’ HOME was founded in 1858 for the main- 


tenance and training of Desitute Boys unconvicted of Crime. It was the 
first of such institutions in London certified under the “ Industrial Schools Act.” 


Destitution is the prime condition of a boy’s admission, Strictly excluding 
those convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a Reformatory, the Institu- 
tion aims at the prevention of crime, by providing a happy Home and careful 
Training for unprotected orphans and those liable to be led astray. 


The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants ; 
they are lodged, fed, clothed, and receive a good elementary education and 
religious instruction on the principles of the Church of England, 


The *‘ half-time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars being 
frcm the first initiated in industrial work. ‘They are taught to make, mend, and 
‘wash their own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the 
Home. In addition, thc following trades are carried on:—Carpentry, Wood- 
chopping, Baking, Tailoring, Suoemaking, and Printing. There is also a band 
of brass and reed instruments. a 


When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to emi- 
grate, some pass into the miitary bands, others follow trades or domestic 
service, With those placed ont a constant intercourse is kept up, and ** Tue 
Budget,” an annual newspaper, is sent to any old boy, in whatever part of the 
world he may be. ‘ 


The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. 
A register of a!l cases since the foundation of the Home is kept and is open to 
Subscribers, 


At the St. George’s Home for Working Lads, in friendly connection with The 
Boys’ Home, old scholars are lodged and fed at a low rate of payment, and their 
general welfare promoted. 


It is particularly to be noticed that, for the admission of boys, there is no 
voting system. Each application is carefully examined by the Committee. 
Patrons securing the admission of a boy into the Home are usually expected to 
contribute towards his maintenance, if able to do so, in order that the benefits of 
the charity may be as widely spread as possible. 


Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 
TREASURER—GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Esq., 7 Albert Road, N.W. 





INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 
I HAVE inspected the School, and have examined all the 


boys in the usual subjects. 


T have been much pleased with the appearance of the boys, and the report of 
their conduct since my last visit. Iam very glad to see that good discipline has 
been maintained with very little panishment. 

I have found every part of the house in excellent order, and good industrial 
training iu the various shops. 

In the schoolroom the boys were attentive and orderly, and passed a very good 
examination. There were very few failures, and the work generally was neatly 
done. The School seems admirably managed in every respect, and nothing 
omitted that can ensure the comfort and well-doing of the boys, 


The School is evidently doing very good work. 
W. INGLIS, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 

receiving Works by Oandidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, and the day of 
of Election Wednesday, February 18th. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE: LADIES’ DIVISION. 

Highest Education in Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Christmas Vacation 
Closes on January 5th. 

Single studies from date of entry, or full course. 

The JUNIOR SECTION of the Ladies’ Division (inclusive fee up to 16 years 
of age) Reopens on January 19th, 

The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

The Next Term Opens on Monday, January 5th. (I.), Mechanical Course; 
(II.), Civil Engineering Division; (III.), Colonial Section, Electrical, Marine, &c. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarship:, awards, &., by post from the 
undersigned, or in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


F. K, J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S., Superintendent Educational Department. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The YORKSHIRE 

COLLEGE, LEEDS.—Applications will be received up to January 31st for 

the Appointment of PROFESSOR of AGRICULTURE at a stipend of £300 a 

year, and two-thirds of Lecture Fees.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


ASSISTANT-LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 





The Council is prepared to receive applications from candidates for the post of 
Assistant-Lecturer in English. His duties will be to assist the Profe:sor of 
English, to Lecture on Geography, and to direct tutorially the English Wor: of 
the Normal Students. The stipend is £120 per annum. 

Applications, together with testimonials and references, must be in the hands 
of the Registrar on or before January 23rd, 1891, 

Further particulars can be obtained from 


Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





| | acidemia COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


MISTRESS OF METHOD, 





The Council, asthe Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training College, invite 
applications for the post of Mistress of Method. The stipend will not be less than 
£160 per annum. A statément of duties can be obtained on application to the 
Registrar. Applications, with testimonials and references, must be sent in on or 
before January 31, 1891. 

Cardiff, December 22nd, 1890, 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 15th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry aud further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








E DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
Yj 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Heap-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science (with practical laboratory 
work), Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 915 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FREES: four to six guineas aterm, according toage. For Boarding-House arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Seeretary.—_NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 20th, 1891. ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION at fhe SCHOOL-HOUSE on MONDAY, January 19th, at 10 a.m, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 
Master: C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Came 
bridge. Second Master: T. T. JEFFERY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Boarding-House Master: T. H. JACKSON, Esq., B.A.—The School 
will REOPEN on TUESDAY, January 13th.—For Prospectuses and other 
information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to Mr. Jackson, Burton Bank, Mill 
Hill, N.W. ; or to the Secretary to the Court of Governors, A. Arnold Hannay, 
Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. MINISTERIAL EXHIBITIONS.—A limited 
number of Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers are at the disposal of 
the Governors. They are of the annual value of 31 to 46 guineas, according to the 
age of the Exhibitioners.—For further information, application should be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871). 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prir- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 

olonies. 

. Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev. Jas. 
Cornford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier de l’Académie Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London; German, Dr. C, 
A. Reinecke, University of Géttingen and City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oi! and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq., Miss Rosenberg; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN JANUARY 19th, 1891.—For terms, references, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


ASTER TERM, 1891.—Miss S. W. CASE will REOPEN 
her SCHOOL on MONDAY, January 19th, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
7 CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

The SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 27th, 1891. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Oourse of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 








RAMPTON PARK, near’ Huntingdon—JUNIOR 

PUPILS EDUCATED while being treated for their STAMMERING. 

Principal, Mr. R. BEASLEY, Author of “ Stammering: its Treatment.” Adult 
Stammerers should read this book, post-free, 13 stamps. 


LORENCE.—Comfortable, refined HOME OFFERED 

to YOUNG LADIES, with Enzlish family, literary and artistic, moving 

in good society. Large house; beautiful gardens; motherly cire, &c. Three or 

five guineas weekly, according to educational requirements. Escort available end 

of January. Highest references.—‘ M.,” care of Miss O’Connor, 22 Via Dei 
Serragli, Firenze. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Holiesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full- 

sized tennis-court. Numbers limited.—Address, Madame v. WORMS, 100 Upper 
Tulse Hill, S.W., from December 19th, 1890, till January 10th, 1891. 


NS fT ON oS COLLEGE. 


Terms, 34 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. Classical and Modern 
Sides. NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Rev. D. LDWARDEs, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 








and TRAINING 

















YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, SYDENHAM, S.E. 
—A high-class and well-established SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN,. English and fereign resident governesses. London Professors in daily 
attendance fur Literature, Science, Music, Painting, &. Dancing, Calisthenics, 
Swimming, and 8. éjd Carpentry taught. Special arrangements made with parents 
and guardians of children resident in India,—Prospectuses from the Principal, 
Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head- Master. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provestsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be heid on JANUARY 
15th, 1890.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, 


Westminster, 
‘i H £E pa es sy SCHOO L 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 
Undcr the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON. 


For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE, 5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—A high-class Public School on 
moderate terms.—The Successes of 1889-90 include Open Scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the 5.h, 7th, 17th, and 25th places (direct) for Woolwich. 
Entries for Sandhurst, &c. 
Junior School. Excellent} music, chapel, library, laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium, fives-courts, sea-bathing. 
Exch boy has a separate bed-room. 
For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or the 
Honorary Secretary, E. W. KNOCKER, Esa. 














"VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, 


LEEDS. 


The SECOND TERM of the SEVENTEENTH SESSION in the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts, BEGINS TUESDAY, January 13th. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, 
Science,and Medicine. New students will be admitted to the Lecture Courses, as 
well as to the Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, the 
Weaving-Sheds and Dyehouse, and the Art Room and Drawing Office. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 





ACKWARD BOYS—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

who has had 20 ye+rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, reccives 

FIVE PUPILS, under 14 years. Situation: Sussex. Fees: £55, £65, or £75 a 
year.—'‘ CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


RCACHON, FRANCE. — Pastor PAUL MONOD 

_ receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his family. French and Classical 

— if desired. Beautiful climate, pine forest, seaside, &e.—Address, Villa, 
urope, 














pene ss NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND. 


At the request of the Council of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen have consented to ACI as the COMMITTEE of the CARDINAL 
NEWMAN MEMORIAL FUND:— 

The DUKE of NORFOLK, E.M., K.G., Chairman. 

*Mr. T. W. Allies, K.C.S.G. Mr, David Lewis. 
The Earl of Ashburnham, *Mr. W.S. Lilly, Hon. Sec. 
Mr. EK. Bellasis. The Very Rev. Father Lockhart. 
The Bishop of Birmingham. The Very Rev. Canon Macmullen, 
Sir Rowland Blennerbasset, Bart. Mr. Justice Mathew, 
Dr. G. Vernon Blunt. The Right Hon. Henry Mathews, M.P. 
*The Very Rev. Fr. Sebastian Bowden. | Professor St. George Mivart, F.R.S, 
Mr. James Bryce, M.P. The Very Rev. Gerald Molloy. 
Mr. F. C, Burnand. The Lord Morris. 
The Marqnis of Bute, K.1. Tue Very Rev. Canon Murnane, 
The Lord Clifford. Dr. J. W. Ogle. 
Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. The Provost of riel College, Oxford. 
The Lord Coleridge. Mr. J. H. Pollen. 
The Rev. Father Coleridge, S.J. Col. Lenox Prendergast. 
Mr. Justice Day. Mr. F. W. Reynolds, 
The Earl of Denbigh. The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. 
The Dean of Durham. The Bishop of Salford. 
The Lord Emly. Sir F. Sandford, K.C B. 
The Bishop of Emmaus. Captain the Lord Edmund Talbot. 
Mr. T. Gaisford. The Hon. and Right Kev. Mgr. Talbot. 
The Right Rev. Mgr. Gilbert. The Lord Tennyson. f 
*The Viscount Halifax. The Rev. the President of Trinity 
Mr. J. B. Hardman. College, Oxtord. 
The Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle.| Mr. Aubrey de Vere. 
The Lord Herries. *Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
*Mr. R. H. Hutton. Mr. R. Ward. 
Col, the Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B. Sir Frederick Weld, G.O.M.G. 
Alderman Stuart Knill. Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. The Rev. Father Wilberforce, O.P. 

* Those denoted by an asterisk form the Execntive Sub-Committee. 


The objects of the Fund are :— , . 

1. A Statue to Cardinal Newman to be erected in Oxford, if a suitable site: 
can be obtained there, . 

2. A pecuniary provision for maintaining a high standard of education in 
the Oratory School, founded by Cardinal Newman himself at Edg- 
baston: a work particularly dear to his heart, and for whose well-being. 
and permanence he expressed the most anxious solicitude. 

3. A Memorial Church at the Birmingham Oratory. (Iu deference to the 
strong feeling expressed in many quarters, this has been substituted 
for the Third object of the Fund originally proposed, namely, ‘To 
promote and perpetuate the study of Cardinal Newmin’s Works by 
the endowment of a Scholarship or Prize, or otherwise.’’) 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Cardinal Newman Memoriat 
Fund at the London Joint Stock Bank, Pall Mall Branch ; tothe Duke of Norfolk, 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 8.W.; to the Very Rav. Gerald Molloy, 86 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin; to Mr. R. H. Hutton, Crossdeep Lodge, Tw ckenham, 
S.W.; or to Mr. W. S. Lilly, 10 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.; and will be 
duly acknowledged in the public prints. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain, at the offices of the Union, 10 Duke St., St. James’s, Londun 3.W. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 


This large, well-built Establishment, containmg 64 rooms, with every 
convenience necessary for a School, stauds in an elevated, healthy position, in 
about seven acres of land, which supply an excellent cricket tield and playground. 
The Classes are numerous and small; the Staff of Mas‘ers stroug, con:isting of 
the following gentlemen :— 

H. R. OLLEY, BA. (21st Wrangler, | A. CARR, M.4, 
A. N. BRAYSHAW, B.A. 


18:0). 
W. E. BROWN, B.A. 
Ww. Ap ge S. W. SCADDING, B.A. 
H. WALTON, B.A. O. H. PRIOR (Foreign Master). 

One Master to about Nine Boys. Seven Candidates from this School have- 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
present year; 13 passed in 1839; 9 in 1888; 9 in 1887; 10 in i886. An ample 
supply of Milk and Vegetables from the School Farm.—The NEXL TERM 
BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, the 21st inst. 


HE MARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD.— 
HEAD MASTER REQUIRED, early in September, 1891, for the above new 
Middle Class School 

The School will accommodate nearly 200 boys, and adjoins a good master’s 
house, with quarters for 18 boarders. 

The master must be a graduate of some university in the Queen’s dominions, 
or must hold a first-class certiticate of the Education Department, and in the 
latter case must satisfy the Governors that he has for vot less than five years 
efficiently conducted a school of a grade not inferior to that for which the Marling 
School scheme provides, 

The master will receive a fixed salary of £100 and capitation fees, which the 
Goveruors will so arrange that with a school of 100 boys the total annual income 
may reach £10), besides the house and the right to take 18 boarders atan annual 
charze not exceeding £30 each, exclusive of tuition fees, 

Application, stating age, qualifications, and enclosing copies of recent 
testimonials, to be made by March 25th, 1891, to the Clerk to the Governors, 
FREDERICK WINTERBOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from 
whom the scheme and further particulars may be o>tained. 














Now ready, Part I., price 2, 


EVOLUTION, the Work of a Great Intelligence. 


_ In Part the First are set forth (in a manner easy to be understood by the “ man 
in the street ’’) considerations showing that if we accept as true the teaching of 
modern science, that nothing has been created but everything evolved, and the 
teaching of modern pessimism, that }.a'n and wrong constitute the key-note of 
evelved sentient existence, yet, still, the belief that in the order!y unfolding of 
Nature’s, seemingly, inherent capabilities we really behold a manifestation of 
the “free and understanding aciion’”’ of a supreme Mind, remains a belief un- 
equivoc Jly justified by the highe:t workings of both intel:ect and emotion. 

Part the Second.will be devoted to showing that the evolution of humanity 
manifests intelligent plan and direction. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited ; 
And by order of all Booksellers. 





Lately published. 
,oeeeer HINTS to TOURISTS. By C. E. Ftower. 
Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, price 2-. 
Epwarp SranrorD, 27 Cockspur Street ; and all Booksellers. 





PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1837. 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-SELLERS, LIBRARIANS, BOOK 
COLLECTORS, AND 
INTERESTED 

BOOKS 


(NEW OR OLD, ENGLISH OR FOREIGN), 


ALL IN 


are invited (if not already Subscribers) to send a postcard, 
giving their name and address, and asking for a gratis copy 
of the JANUARY 9 Number of the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND BOOK- 
SELLERS’ RECORD, 


which on an after that date will be ENLARGED to the size 
of the ATHENZUM, and published as a Weekly News- 
paper. Price 13d.; or post-free for 52 weeks for 8s. 6d. ; 
26 weeks for 4s. 6d.; 13 weeks for 2s. 6d. 


*,* Every Annual Subscriber to the PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD receives, with- 
out extra charge, a copy of the extra Christmas Number, 
which contains over 300 Full-Page and other Illustrations. 


*,.* Every Subscriber has the right to a gratis advertise- 
ment weekly in the “Our or Print Booxs WantTEep” 
columns, and if the works wanted are obtainable at all, the 
advertiser is certain to have copies reported by some of the 
very large number of Booksellers who subscribe to the 
paper. 


For years past, many thousands of scarce and out- 
of-print works have been advertised for by the leading 
Publishers and Booksellers, and it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the money value of sales effected by means 
of the CIRCULAR. 


In the EDITORIAL and NEW BOOK LIST DEPART- 
MENTS, no expense will be spared to make them as com- 
plete as possible. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND BOOK- 
SELLERS’ RECORD, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





As Ten Thousand Copies will be circulated of the 
January 9th issue, it will be an exceptionally valuable 
medium for Advertisements of New, Forthcoming, and 
other Books, &c. (Price £2 2s. a column, same size as 
the ATHENZUM column.) 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


THE LATE DEAN CHURCH 
WORKS by the VERY REV. R. W. CHURCH, 


D.C.L., late Dean of St. Paul’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


COLLECTED and UNIFORM EDITION, in 5 vols, Crown 8vo 5s. each, 
Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
Vol. Il. DANTE; and other Essays. 
Vol. Ill. 8ST. ANSELM. 
Vol. IV. SPENSER. (Popular Edition, 1s., sewed ; 1s. 6d., cl.) 
Vol. V. BACON. (Popular Edition, 1s., sewed; 1s. 6d., cloth.) 


The Scot:man says :—‘* Dean Church has written weil, thoughtfully, and with 
the literary grace which good scholarship gives to style on many other subjects 
than the topics of religion. The collected edition of his miscellaneous writings 
will be heartily welcomed by all lovers of literature...... Learning, earnest 
thought, discriminating judgment, and a cultivated power of expression give 
these essays a substantial value, which shows to more advantage in their present 
form than in the pages of old magazines. The volume is printed elegantly, and 
is handy in shape.” 

_ The Yor}shire Po-t says:—‘‘ There are few writers of to-day whose contribu- 
tions to periodical literature are better worth preserving than those of Dean 
Church...... The Dean is a master of English. With insight, strong analytical 
power, a smooth and nervous diction, and a trick of rising at times into real 
eloquence, Dean Church has still few rivals to fear in his own field. His subjects 
are of the unexciting order, but his pages are never dull......It is easy and safe to 
anticipate for these volumes a very hearty welcome from the more sober and 
thoughtful section of the reading public.” 


SERMONS. 
HUMAN LIFE AND ITS _ CON- 


DITIONS. Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in 1876-1878, 
with Three Ordination Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Academy says :—‘‘ They never aim at oratorical display, nor attain any 
high flight of passionate utterance, yet we are sensible throughout of an earnest 
though controlled enthusiasm ; every phrase and turn of exp: ession possesses the 
— = always attends the genuine outcome of carefal and well-defined 

ought.” 


THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION: and 


other Sermons and Lectures delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [New Edition, nearly ready 
The Guardian says :—“ A suggestive and fascinating volume, which, it we mis- 
take not, will make its way in quarters where ordinary sermons «re but little 
read, and tell upon the world by singular adaptation to the more serious tones of 
modern thought.” 


DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER: and other Sermons, Second Ed tion, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The Academy says :—“ All the Sermons are notccab'e for their quiet and 
scholarly dignity, rising occasionally into a restraincd, but intenze, eloquence, 
and marked by frequent felicities of phrase.” 


ADVENT SERMONS, 1885, Crown 
The Guard ‘an says :—‘* They are worthy of the preacher, and therefore worthy 


to rank among the great sermons of our Church; and not only so, but they will 
be found full of strengthening and conso! nz power for simple and devout 
Christians, whose minds are cast down and oppressed by the thought of the un- 
known future that lies before them.” 


THE SACRED POETRY OF EARLY 


RELIGIONS. Two Lectures in St. Pail’s Cathedral. Second Edition, 
18mo, ls, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
RELICS OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 


of STUART. Illustrated by a Series of 40 Plates in Colours,drawn from 
Relies of the Stuarts by WILLIAM Gries. With an Introduction by JonN 
SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. ; and Descriptive Notes by W. St. Joun Hope, Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries. Folio, half-pressed Levant morocco binding, 
gilt edges, £7 7s. net. j 

*,* The Edition is limited to 300 copies for sale in England. 

*,* The idea of this volume originated at the time of the Stuart Exhibition in 
London. The book, a sumptuous folic, consists of forty beautiful drawings by 
Mr. William Gibb, of Edinburgh, reproduced in the finest style of lithographic 
art by Messrs. Maclagan and Cumming, who reproduced Mr. Gibb’s drawings of 
musical instruments in the handsome volume published some years ago by Messrs. 
A.and ©. Black. Mr. Gibb has made the drawings entirely from the objects 


themselves. 
her Saints, 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: 


Kings, and Scholars. By Mrs. OuirHant, Author of “‘The Makers of 
Florence,” ‘‘ The Makers of Venice,’’ &c. With Lliustrations by George Reid, 
R.S.A. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

*,* Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, Super Royal 8vo, 50s. net. 

The Scotsman says:—‘‘ The work constitutes a series of fine historic pictures, 
valuable and beantiful. As a popular history, it deserves the warmest welcome 
and unstinted praise.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ The narrative is crammed with great national 
events of the period, all set forth with that sprightly ease and clearness for which 
Mrs. Oliphant has been long famous.’’ 


With 182 ILLUSTRATIONS by HUGH THOMSON. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 


OuiveR GotpsmiTH. A New Edition, with 182 Illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son, and a Preface by Austin Dozson. Uniform with tke Randolph Calde- 

cott Edition of ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall”’ and “‘ Old Christmas.’’ Crown 8yo, 6. 

*.* Alsoa Limited Edition on Large Paper, Saper-Royal 8vo. [Out of print. 
The Academy says :—* Bat though it is in humour that he is supreme—witness 
the inimitable head and tail pieces—he is only one degree less happy with his 
demure damsels, elegant swains, and chubby boys; nor has he failed in the 
pathetic. We shall not single out any drawing for special comment, since the 
common praise is due to them all that none is unworthy of its sudject or of its 


fellows.’ 
With ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER JULIUS SCHNORR. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, By 


the Rev. A, J. Courcu, M.A., Author of “stories from Hower,” &. With 
Illustrations after Schnorr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Volume. 


ew 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Mr. Julian Corbett. With 


Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


Is. 6d. 


JANUARY NUMBER, Now Ready, 
with a Full-Page Etching of 
BRABANT, 
and 48 other Illustrations. 
Press Opinions on the 1890 Volume :— 


WINTER IN 
After G. H. Bovauton, A.R.A. ; 


“ Exceptionally attractive.’—Times. 


“OF late years many rivals have come into the field, but the pioneer still holds 


its own.’ —Manchester Examiner. 


London: J. 8S. VIRTUE and CO., Limite), 


—ALFRED WILSON (late 


OOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S PRE- 
SENTS at 3d. in the ls, 

New Season’s Books, Complete Lists of the Works of all the Principal Authors, and 
a List of Handsomely Bound Works for Presentation, &c., post-free on application. 
Periodicals and Newspapers ae to all parts of the wor id. Terms on application. 


Discount.—Catalogue of 150 pp., containing the 


Gilbert and Co.), 18 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 








| cemeaemiinanes ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS... se nse wee 12,000,000 
26 Ivy Lane, E.C. CLAIMS PAID .., a oes oe s+ 15,000,000 








THE NEW REVIEW, 
No. 20, JANUARY. Price 9d. 


Tue Socratist IDEAL 
ART. By W Filliom Morris. 
2. Pouitics. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
3. LiveraTuRE. By H.S. Salt. 
FcurTuER NEWLY DIscovERED Papers BY DE 
QUINCEY. 
THE — or Lanovur. By Frederick Greenwood. 
1S OF HALLUCINATIONS. By Professor 








Her : 
FREE gies. By the Right Hon. Sir Johu 


Lubbock, M.P. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Bupputsm. By Professor Max 
Miller, 

Tur STARVED GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT: A 
ESPON By Lady Dilke. 






CONTINENTAL COMMENTS :— 
From Paris. By Joseph Reinach, Member of 
the French Chamber. 
From Beruin. By George von Bunsen. 
Fotos snp Footuicuts. By L. F. Austin. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
Capital £1,000,000 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. D. MASSY, 


A. VIAN, 7 Seerctaries, 





| (Ficladiasainiinaiiae= AND LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


HF! AD OFFICES. 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds .......s000008 £7,826,542 





Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
pany, for the 
NEW PROSPECTUS. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 





LONDON OFFICES. 
CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 





UARDIAN oe and LIFE 
OF 
Head Office—11 Gaukeat Eirest, London, E.C. 

Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Street, E.C, 

Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

DIREC s. 
Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—GerorGE LAKE, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Te 4 


Esq Right Hon. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. | Lefevre, M. ¢ 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R,. Farquhar, Esq. 
sq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Dayid Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es sq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | JohnG. Talbot, Esq. M. is 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid oP 
and invested we ..-£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards ee Pa 4, 342,000 
Total Annual Income, over 000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire “at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
ealculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


Just published, price 33 6d. 
THE 


LIFE OF GENERAL GORDON: 
The Christian Hero. 
By Major SETON CHURCHILL. 


“Dedicated to the young men of England, with 
the earnest desire that some of the noble, God-like 
characteristics of this Christian soldier and hero 
may be reproduced in future generations.’ 

Lord WoLsELEY says :—‘‘ It gives by far the best 
account of the circumstances of his noble death 
yet published.” 

The Young Man:—‘‘It is quite fascinating in its 
sustained interest, and will be eagerly welcomed and 
read, Young men should give it to their friends. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berner’s Street, W. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


i PRO- 





a MEATS. Also, 





—, of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





a SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





 peepeeeeenees for INVALIDS. 





TRANSFORMERS AND SPIRITUAL 
CHAMELEONS. 
By Major-General H, AYLMER, 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 





JAMES NISBET and ws 21 Berners Street, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French wigan They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,”_ BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
FR Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation,. 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, 1s. 1jd.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Piccae 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovus- 
NESS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first 
the nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, the time has come to take some such 
alterative as Holloway’s Pills, to restrain a disorder 
from developing itself into a disease. These excellent 
Pills correct a'l irregularities and weaknesses. They 
act so kindly yet so  energeti cally on the functions ot 
digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood rendered purer, while the muscles 
become firmer and stronger, and the nervous and 
absorbent systems are invigorated. These Pills are 
suitable for all classes and all ages. They have a 
most marvellous effect on persons who are out of 
condition; they soon rectify whatever is in fault, 
— strength to the body and confidence to the 
mind. 





THE BEST RE 


5s,, and 10s, 


DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation, 


MEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 


SAVORY and MOORE, London ; 


and obtainable everywhere. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Re BE 


FAK 





PUNE Ye 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER. 





Nineteenth Century. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Contributions by :— 
HIS GRACE the DUKE of ARGYLL... Prorrssor HuxLey oN THE WARPATH. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir WM. F. DRUMMOND JERVOIS, G.C.M.G. 
HOME RULE for the NAVY. 
LIEUTENANT W. G. STAIRS, R.E....... SHUT UP IN THE AFRICAN FOREST. 


H. ARTHUR KENNEDY .................. a vacuas asst VELASQUEZ AND HIS KING. 
THE Right Hon. the EARL of MEATH....... LaBourR COLONIES IN GERMANY. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND ......... THe New “Orrreo”: AN APPRECIATION. 
DAVED BP. SOCHEOSS: cc cccccssrnnccetaesenscncsnsusnevvnnces THE JEW AS A WORKMAN. 
VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, MLP. 1.0.0... cece cece ees VERT AND VENERY. 
EEE reer. EIS SOME «. oescovan sesso ccechcosnvucecuscenvesexvecusccs: Random ROAMING. 
GEO. C. KINGSBURY, M.A., M.D.... Hypnotism, CRIME, AND THE Doctors. 
INQRIMPAN “BEEAMIUSONE occ ceccscuveaesceceuccdedsacusccccerevucese. ANIMAL IMMORTALITY. 
BMDWARD DIOCBY, Cibo sccicicsisseccivovecissicecncecevcsoces THe Riva COALITIONS. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO. Limited. 


MUDIE'S sever LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE, °& ON SUBSCRIPTION. 








HEAD OFFICE - 30-34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 


-241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
BRANCH OFFICES | 
lo KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


AND 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
watrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorudyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
OF course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
‘Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








CASSELL § COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


**The book of the season,’’— World. 





SECOND EDITION. 
In 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, 32s. 
THE 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND 
FRIENDSHIPS of RICHARD 
MONCKTON MILNES, 
FIRST LORD HOUGHTON. 


BY 
T. WEMYSS REID. 


N.B.—The SECOND EDITION is already nearly 
exhausted, and a THIRD EDITION is in preparation. , 





The ATHEN £UM says :— 

“Mr. Wemyss Reid has produced an ex- 
cellent and most entertaining book about 
one of the kindest of men, and most really 
estimable in spite of faults which lay upon 
the surface.” 


The SPECTATOR says :— 


“These charming volumes are more in- 
teresting than most novels, and fuller of 
good stories than any jest-book. Every page 
is full of meat—sweetbread be it under- 
stood, and not meat from the joint.” 


On WEDNESDAY, January 7th, will be pub- 
lished the First Volume of the New Weekly 
Issue of 


CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Price 3d.; or cloth, 6d. 


The following is the order of issue for January :— 
Jav. 7th—The Haunted Man... Dickens. 
» 1i4th—Utopia ~ ... Sir T. More. 
» 2lst.—Laysof Ancient Rome Macavtay. 
» +8th.—Essays on Burns and 
Scott... Be «. CARLYLE, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—Several New 
Volumes will be added to this reissue, which will 
consist of a Selection of the most popular 
Works in the Library. The Cloth binding of the 
Volumes will be greatly improred in style, and this 
feature alone is likely to render the Series even more 
popular than the original issue. 

*,* Intending Subscribers are reques'ed to order the 
Volumes by Name (not by Number), and to ask for 
the NEW ISSCE. 


Professor MORLEY’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Plays of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Professor Henry Mor ey. 
Complete in 13 vols., cloth, 21s.; 
half-morocco, 42s. 

Professor Morley has expended immense care and 
research in the preparation of this edition of Shake- 
speare. The Introductions to each Play contain a mass 
of information of the greatest interest and value to 
every Shakespeariun student. 


Now ready, Vol, VI., price 5s. 


English Writers. By Henry 
Moruey, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
English Literature, University College, 
London. Vol. VI. contains :—From 
Chaucer to Caxton, completing the 
History of English Literature from the 
Earliest Times to the Invention of 
Printing. 

CHEAP EDITION, price 7s. 6d. 
The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. 


Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction, by MATHILDE BLIND. 
With 2 Portraits and an Autograph Letter. 


In 1 vol., cloth gilt. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
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Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GOOD WORDS. 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
(The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME.) 


THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. Chaps. 1-4, The New 
Story by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Tue Moment. By Augusta Webster. 

CoveNnT GARDEN MarKET. By William Senior. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF READING. By R. F. 
Horton, M.A. 

AMONG THE SUMMER IsiEs. By “Shirley.” 

A Luutasy. By Tom McEwan. 

SyMPATHETIC VipratTions. By Professor W. F. 
Barrett. 

Dr. James Brown. By Professor Nichol, LL.D. 

Our MinisTER’s Last SERMON. By the Hon. Isabel 
Plunket. 

Tue LirtLe MinisTER. Chaps. 1-4, The New Story 
by J. M. Barrie. 

QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LirE.—I. THE 
Personal Lire. By . W. Thorold, D.D., 
Bishop-Designate of Winchester. 

With Seventy Ilnstrations by J. Watson Nicol» 

Charles Whymper, A. Morrow, and others. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 
(The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME.) 

Gopiva DurLEIGH, Chaps. 1-4. The New Story by 
Sarah Doudney. 

Waks IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Archdeacon 
Farrar. 

Sr. Pavur’s Prison TuovGuts. By H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D 

Wits Wuitr Wines GLEAMING. Chaps, 1-2, The 
New Story by L. T. Meade, 

Tue Docrtor’s Fer. By Jim’s Wife. 

GENERAL Boot. By W. T. Stead. 

i ome OF THE BrisLE, By William Wright, 


A New Yerar’s MessaGeE. By Rev. C. A. Berry. 

PENNY DINNERS. By Rev. W. Moore-Ede, M.A. 

Ways DELIGHTFUL AND DeELIGHTING. Sunday 
Evenings with the Children. By Rev. B. Waugh. 

Poems. By the Bishop of Ripon, Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, Arthur Clive, George Hill, &c. 

Our MontHiy SuRVEY. 

With Twenty Illustrations by Herbert Railton, 

Everard Hopkins, W. D. Almond, and others. 

IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, London. 


THE EXPOSITOR, 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. 


CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY No. Price 1s. 


THE ARAMAIC GOSPEL. Introductory. By Rev. 
Professor J. T. Marshall, M.A. 

On THE TITLE, ‘‘Son oF Man.” By Rev. Professor 
W. Sanday, D.D. Oxford. 

THE PRAYER OF FairH. By Rev. Samuel Cor, D.D. 

GENESIS AND SCIENCE. By the t ishop-Elect of Wor- 
cester; Sir G. G. Stokes, M.P., F.R.S.; and Rey. 
Professor C. Pritchard, D.D., F.R.S. 

THE SELF-WITNESS OF THE SON oF Gop. By Rey. 
Principal J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 

— By the late Rev. Professor W. G. Elmslie, 





*,* Subscription for the year, 12s., post-free, payable 
in advance, 


London : Hopper and SrovauTon, 27 Paternoster 
Ow. 





THE 
PATERNOSTER REVIEW, 
61. JANUARY Ist, 1891. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 


Jan Van Beers. By Himself. Frontispiece. 

“*DaRKEST ENGLAND.” By his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning. 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND ON THE NIGER. By Sir 
George Goldie. With Map. 

by or LINCOLN’s CasE—A DREAM BY THE 
**Pric.” 

THE ELECTIONS IN ITALY, 

Some Events oF 1890. By John Ross of Bladensburg. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE Law. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Selbourne. 

THE NorTH AMERICAN INDIANS. By G. L. Lathorp. 
With Map. 

KILKENNY AND ITS Mora. By W. T. Stead. 

Jan Van BEERS, By ***, 

CurRIst In Exite. A Story from the Russian. 

MontTHLY CHRONICLE. &c. &c. 


Of all Booksellers; and 


G. Girgert Exuis and Co. 11 Clements Inn, 
London. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ NEW MONTHLY, 


THE COMING DAY. 


The COMING DAY will advocate the Religion of 
Humanity, based on the Permanent Foundations of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
Toe FIRST NOMBER (for JANUARY, 1891) Now 

Ready. Threepence, 








London: Wittrams and Nore@ate, Henrietta 
8 r-et, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 





ConTENTs. 

A LETTER TO Mr. GLADSTONE ON REVELATION AND 

INSPIRATION, AND HIS REPLY, 
A ScienTIFic Basis OF RELIEF IN A FuTURE LIFE, 
A CHILp’s RELIGION: In A LETTER TO A CHILD. 
An AGnosTic’s MarriaGe DIFFICULTY. 
EMERSON ON ROBERT BuRNs, 
A New Book or Common Prayer. Part I. 
MESSAGES FROM OUR FORERUNNERS, 
LIGHT ON THE Pars, &c. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JANUARY. 
Home Rute aND Home Ruters, By Frank H, 
ill. 

An Ace or Discontent. By James Bryce, M.P. 

THe Earty Lire oF CarpiInaL Newman. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

BEHIND THE SCENES IN PARLIAMENT. By L. J. 
Jennings, M.P. 

ENGLISHMEN IN AFRICA. By R. Bosworth Smith. 

MoRAtity BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, By R., Anderson, 

-D. 

EURIPIDES AT CAMBRIDGE. By Julia Wedgwood. 

Pustic LANDED ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH, 
By Rev. H. W. Clarke. 

Kocn’s TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS. By Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. 

Tue CERTAINTIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Professor 
J. Agar Beet. 

Dean Cuurcy. By Canon MacColl, 


IspistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 903. JANUARY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 


ConrTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: BY ONE WHO HAS IMPER- 
SONATED THEM :— 
Hermione. By Helena Faucit Martin. 
THE SHROUDED WATCHER. 
THE OLp SaLoon: RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
THe Bussex Rutne— (SEDGEMOOR). By David 
Beames, 
A Secret Mission. Chaps. 34 38, Postscrip*. 
FROUDE’s LoRv BEACONSFIELD. 
MADELEINE’S Srory. Chaps. 1-2, By F. Keary. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS, 
— : a RAVENS: A CHRISTMASTIDE FANTASY. 
yO. J. 
For THE PANEL OF AN OLD CasE O1ock, By 





Tur PaRvet. ImBroGLio. By Lord Brabourne. 
Wrturam Brackwoop and Sons, EdinYurgh and 
London. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS FoR JANUARY. 


Tue DoGMa oF THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hutchings. 

**In DaRKEST ENGLAND,” AND SOME OPINIONS AS 
TO THE PROPOSED “ Way Out.” 

Soctartem, AND CHRISTIANITY.—I, By the Rev. H. 

. Ward, 

NoTES BY THE Way. 

THE ORIGIN OF AUSTRALIAN WESLEYANISM. By A. 
Patchett-Martin. 

THE SHKPHERDESS AND THE BUTTERFLY. By Jean 
Reboul. Translated by the Right Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, D.D. 

‘EMINENT CHURCHMEN,’’—IV. BisHop Ken. By 
Mrs. Hernaman, 

“*VIRGINIE’S HusBanD.” Chaps. 13-14, By Esmé 
Stuart. 

A Country Marpen.”’ By E. M. Benham. 

HARDWAR AND ITS Farr. (Illustrated.) By R. F. 
Hutchinson, M.D. 

Some Notes ON THE HIstoRY OF POOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 1800-1850. By Charles Welsh. 

CucrcH NOTES AND QUERIES. 

**CHANGED LoTS; oR, NoBopy Caress.” Chaps, 12- 
13. (Illustrate’.) By Frances Armstrong. 

STORIES OF THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS FOR CHILDREN, 
Chap. 7. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 








HE BUILDER (New Year’s No.) 
The Illustrations, all specially prepared for 
this Number, are more than usually interesting, and 
include the following, viz.:— 

CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: View from the 
south-west (Drawn by the Editor), and a 
GROUND-PLAN (reproduced, by permission of 
the Dean and Chapter, from thatin the Cathedral 
Library’, forming the first of a series of all the 
English and Welsh Cathedrals, to be continued 
in the first issue of every month until completed. 

MEDIAVAL OXFORD, “ restored’ from Ancient 
Authorities and the most recent discoveries.— 
Quadruple-page drawn by Mr. H. W. Brewer. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY: ‘A Bit of the Cloisters.” 
Drawn by Mr. Herbert Marshall. 

BIRMINGHAM NEW LAW-COURTS: The Great 
Hall. From a Photograph, taken by permission 
of the Architects, 

D’OYLY CARTES NEW THEATRE. (Exterior 
View.) From a Drawing lent by the Architect. 

JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB. (Exterior 
View.) From a Drawing lent by the Architect. 

A New VOLUME WILL BEGIN WITH THIS NUMBER, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (inclusive of Postage): 
Twelve Months, 193.; Six Months, 9s. 6d.; Three 

Months, 4s. 91. 

Subscribers’ Names, or Orders for Single Copies, 
post-free, Fourpence-halfpenny, will be received at 
any Railway Bookstall, by all Newsagents, or at the 
Office, 46 CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





JACK SMARTE’S PASTIMES. 
Price, with Key, complete, 2s. 6d, 


THE MAGIC CALENDAR. 
Telling a Person’s Birthday, Wedding Day, or the 
ate of any other Event in the Year. 
The neatest and most surprising Puzzle-Trick of 
the Age—without Legerdemain. 
MARCUS WARD and COMPANY, Limited, 
Oriel House, Farringdon Street, London, 
And at all Booksellers’, Stationers’, & Fancy Dealers’, 





A NEW VOLUME COMMENCES in JANUARY. 
Thirty-Third Year of Publication. 


THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 


AHousehold Magazine. Edited by Mrs. WARREN, 
7d. Monthly. 
The JANUARY PART contains :— 

‘“‘A MystiricatTion.” The opening Chapters of a 
New Serial Novel. By the Author of “ Behind the 
Kafes.” 

A Romance OF OLDEN Days. Illustrated by a Fine 
Engraving. 

Waxing LEAVES AND DancinG OrcHIDS, With 
Illustrations. 

Tue Foortess GuHost' By the Author of ‘The 
Doctor's Story.’’ 

Domestic MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF GERMANY, 
By Miss Braine. 

Portraits oF H.R.H. THE Princess VICTORIA OF 
Prussia (Sister of the Emperor William II. of 
Germany) and of her Husband, PRINCE ADOLF 
VICTOR OF SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE. 

FABLES OF THE SKY: THE SuN, Moon, AND STARS, 

THE Lost Key. A Completed Tale. 

Tue Great Morning Journats oF LONDON. 
Their Origin, and How they are Conducted. 

Fancy Work anp NEEDLEWORK. With Engravings 
and Descriptions. 

CoLOURED PLATE OF CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR 
Fancy Bais anp DANCES. 

A LarGe CoLouRED DrEsiGN OF SWALLOWS FOR 
EMBROIDERY. 

WINTER Fasuions ror Lapies, With Engravings 
in the Newest Styles. 

CooKERY. CAPRICES OF THE TIME, 

GARDENING. SAYINGS AND DoINGS OF THE Day. 

PasTIME PuzZzLES, WITH MONEY PRIZES. 

CueEss. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘Crisp and sparkling. Story and article, coloured 
fashion plates, and effective illustrations, amusement, 
and instruction, all are happily aud cleverly blended.” 
—Lincoln Free Press, 

“‘This periodical is well named ‘a Household Maga- 
zine,’ for it is full of excellent advice on matters con- 
nected with the management of a honse and family, 
and contains withal much interesting reading of a 
lighter kind.””—Saturday Review. 

By Order of all Booksellers and Bookstalls ; or direct 

from the Office, for 7d, in stamps. 

London: BEMROSE and Sons, 23 Old Bailey ; and 
Derby. 





Now ready, No. 25 (JANUARY), price 2s. 6d.; poste 
free, 2s. 9d.; Subscription for 1891, 10s., post-free. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOOK, Bart., M.A., 
LUL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. 

ConTENTS, 

BLACKSTONE. Frontispicce. 

NOTES. 

TRIAL By JuRY IN Civit Cases. By His Honour 
Judge Chalmers. 

Tue DEFINITION OF GENERAL AVERAGE, By Thomas 
Barclay. 

StatuTES OF LIMITATIONS AND MoRTGAGEES. By 
Thomas Millidge. 

RANKRUPTCY OF PaRTNeRS. By A. Turnour Murray. 

A CONVEYANCER IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
By F. W. Maitland. 

Tue DeEcLINE oF RoMAN JURISPRUDENCE. By 
Erwin Grueber. 

Oveut Birts or SALE TO BE ABOLISHED? By 
J. B. Matthews, 

Tue Naturatisation Act, 1870, s. 7 By L. Le 
Shadwell. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


*,* Vols. I. to VI. (1885-1890), cloth lettered, each 12s, 


STEVENS and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery. 
Lane, London. 


KNOWLEDGE: an _ Illus- 


TRATED MAGAZINE of SCIENCE. SIMPLY 
WORDED, EXACTLY DESCRIBED. Edited 
by A. COWPER RANYARD. The January 
Number contains :—Dr. Nansen’s First Crossing 
of Greenland, By E. Clodd.—Primaval Sala- 
manders. By R. Lydekker.—The Book-Louse, 
By E. A. Butler.—Insectivorous Plants. By J. 
Pentland Smith.—The Sun’s Photosphere. By 
A. C0. Ranyard. Illustrated by two large Photo- 
graphs of Sun Spots taken by Dr. Janssen.—Tha 
Face of the Sky for January. By H. Sadler.— 
Notices of Books.—Letters.—Whist and Chess 
Columns.—Price Sixpence Monthly. 

W. H. ALLEN and Co., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, 

S.W.; of all Booksellerz. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


JANUARY, 1891. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

On PRESENT PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORIES CF EPILEPSY 
A PROPOS OF THE DocTRINES OF Dr, HuUGHLINGS 
Jackson. (Translated by Dr. T. W. McDowall.) 
By Dr. Jules Christian. 

ETHICS AS APPLIED TO CRIMINOLOGY. By Dr. Arthur 
MacDonald. 

THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD aND LYMPH I” 
THE CRANIUM DURING SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON Hypnotics, (Prize 
Essay.) By Dr. John Cumming Mackenzie, M.B. 

DrFKCTS IN THE WORKING OF THE LuNacy ACTS, 
1890. By R. Percy Smith, M.D. 

Lunacy Act, 1890.—THE VaLus OF THE EVIDENCE OF 
THE INSANE,—SUICIDE IN £T, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


London: J. and A, CuurcHiLL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 
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: MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 
a 
A NEW NOVEL, at all Libraries. 
THAT FIDDLER FELLOW - a 
4 t Lia 4 > 
: Politics" Galt. Bi Bigeye ge Foe ved Pan thew adel 
j 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLI- 


GENCE. By C. Luoyp Moreau, F.G.S., Professor of Biology in University 
College, Bristol. Demy 8vo, 520 pp., with 40 Illustrations, 16s. 
From the Times :—“ A learned and elaborate work......Professor Morgan is 
eminently qualified, and his book is one which no serious student can neglect. , 


The FORUM for DECEMBER 


contains, among other Articles:—FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. By Arch- 
dexcon Farrar.—Pity, GENUINE AND Spurious. By Miss Cobbe.—Nortrs ON 
Guosts. By Andrew Lang.—Price, 2s. 6d., monthly ; Aunual Subscription, 30s. 


SELECTIONS in ENGLISH PROSE 


from ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. Chosen and Arranged by JAMES M. 
Garyetr, M.A, LU.D.. Professorof English Literature in the University of 
Virginia. Crown 8vo, 701 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The PLATO-GEORGIAS. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by GonzaLEz Lovee. This is a New Volume 
in ‘‘The College Series of Greek Authors,’’ published by Messrs. Ginn and 
Co. Cloth, square 8vo., 73. 6d. 


Die eet tlle Di Siok 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
JANUARY. 


Ligut: an EpicepE. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

IpsEn’s New Drama. By Edmund Gosse. 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT STANLEY AND EmMIN Pasua, By A. Mountney Jephson. 
ScrentiFIc Sins. By Ernest M. Bowden. 

Fintanp. By E. B. Lanin. 

CuEez PoussET: A LITERARY EVENING. By Edward Delille. 

On THE BLACK SEA WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. By James D. Bourchier. 
Anima NATURALITER PaGana. By J.B. mag 

A CaNnapDIAN People. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Tur Irish LEADERSHIP. By Frederic Harrison. 

“Tur RAKE’S PROGRESS” IN IRISH Potitics. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert, 
ONE oF ouR Conquerors, Chaps. 15-19. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, London. 





NEW TALE BY MR. BELL. 


CLE GEORGE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Or Post-free, 1s. 3d. 


UN 


The BOYS’ HOME, 
REGENT’S PARK ROAD, N.W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 36 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “‘ Sprine,”’ by Herbert 
Draper, &., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. , . 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,”’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d, 


PRATT ities, 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—7WO New SERIAL STORIES, 
“THE THREE BROTHERS,” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
AND 
“LOVE OR MONEY ?” 
By a NEW WRITER. 
Are COMMENCED in the JANUARY NUMBER of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Riilway Stations, December 22nd. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 


Musical Reminiscences of Half-a-Century. By WILLERT BEALE, Author of 
‘*The Enterprising Impresario,” &c. 








“Full of good stories concerning all sorts of people; nearly 
” — with excellent effect and hearty good humour.”— 
uardian, 


THE LIFE OF 


THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 





By MR. BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or, High- 


ways and Otherways. By EpwarD BarKER. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, wit 
numerous Illustrations, 16s, 


“In his attractive volume, Mr. Barker describes what has 
hitherto been regarded as indescribable. He takes his readers 
to regions, we may be quite sure, no less new to most than 
‘Darkest Africa.’ This spirited, unaffected record of a 
pedestrian in French byways is most agreeable reading.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





THIRD EDITION. Now R-ady. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘ VENDETTA!” 


WORMWOOD : a Drama of Paris. By 


ao Core.u, Author of “ Ardath,” ‘“‘A Romance of Two Worlds,” &c, 
vols. 
“A story of absinthe and absintheurs—a grim, realistic 


drama.”—Athenzeum. 





By the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


The LITTLE ONE. By Ezeanor C. 


Pricer, Author of ‘‘ Red Towers,” &. 2 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ ACTE.” 


The DELIVERANCE of ROBERT 


CaRTER. By Hucu Westsvry, Author of “‘ Frederick Hazzleden,” &. 
2 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of DIVES.” 


A DAUGHTER of the PYRAMIDS. 


By LeitH Derwent, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ There is something very ‘ creepy ’ about this strange story 


of hypnotism, dissection, clairvoyance, and other provinces of 
occult or transcendental science.”—Manchester Examiner. 





By the AUTHOR of “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


ALAS! By Ruopa Brovenron, Author of 


** Cometh Up as a Flower,”’ &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“Miss Broughton is as vivacious and readable as usual in 
her last novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WARD 


A COLONIAL TRAM P: Travels and 
Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisbet. With 2 
Frontispieccs printed in colours, and numerous other Illustrations. 2 vols., 


32s, [Just ready. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 
FITzGeRALD. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 253. 
“* Mr, Fitzgerald’s gorgeous book.”—Merry England, 
** We are delighted to get a book like ‘ Picturesque London,’ itself a trium ph 
«of the printer’s art.’’—St. James’s Gazet'e, 


A LIFE JOURNEY: from Mannheim to 
Inkerman. By E. DE FONBLANQUE. 63. 

GUILLOTINE the GREAT HER 
SUCCESSORS. By Granam Everitt. 63, 


“Written with vivacity and directness, dealing with striking episodes in one of 
the mcst memorable epochs of French history.’”’—Sc ttish Leader. 


THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE 


CONTINENTS. By Fpwin De Leon. 2 vols., 213. 
“Brisk and amusing, and thickly studded with good stories.”’—St. James's 


NEW NOVELS. 


A FLUITERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 
60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth gilt, 5s. 
‘The situations in the young lady’s boarding-house are as humorous as those 
of Mr. Pickwick.’’—Scottish Leader. 


At an OLD CHATEAU. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 6s. 
HANDFASTED. By A. C. Bickley, Author of “Mid 


Surrey Hills;”? and Grorcr &. Curryer. 3 vols. 
By 


and 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS: Silhouettes and Stories. 


Mrs, Lynn Linton. 63. 
The CRIMSON CHAIR. By Richard Dowling. 6s. 
BETA. By Mrs. Bourne, Author of “Two Loves in One Life.” 


&e. 3 vols. 
“An oasis in the desert of Novel Land.”—Public Op‘n‘on. 


LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King 


3 vols. 
** A novel full of excitcment and interest.”—Lady. 


A STRANGE WOOING. By Charles Gibbon. 6s. 


** Sustains a keen interest from beginning to end.”’— Scotsman, 


(“ Basil”). 


12 YORK 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


-HLB.H. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 


ALBERT of ERFATH. A True Story. Second Edition, Portraits, crown 
8vo, 10. 6d. 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MRS. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. 
IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 


a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA during 


the Years 1884-8, Fifth Edition, Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


MR. W. E. NORRIS. 
MARCIA. A New Novel, Second Edition, 


3 vols. crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 


“* Mr, Norris bas tte light touch of Thackeray, who guides us through three or 
four generations as gracefully as a well-bred man mi ght point out the portraits 
of his ancestors in the family picture gallery.”’—Quarteily Review. 


MISS ISABELLA 0. FORD. 
MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. A 


Novel. Pust 8vo, 53. 
“The name of Miss Ford is, we think, new to fiction; but she has produced 
a very clever and careful piece of work in ‘ Miss Blake of Mocnkshalton.’ ’— 
Saturday Review. 


MRS. WOODS 
(AUTHOR OF “A VILLAGE TRAGEDY”), 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, 


Appears in the NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





JAPANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES, 


DESCRIBING THE EMBLEMS, THOUGHTS, AND 
SUBJECTS COMMON TO THE JAPANESE. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, 


Honorary Consul for Japan at Liverpool; Author of “Japanese 
Marks and Seals,” “Japanese Enamels,” and Joint Author of 
“ Keramic Art of Japan,” &c. 


Imperial 8vo, with 15 Autotype Plates, 300 Engravings, and 500 


Marks and Seals, price £2 12s. 6d. nett, cloth. 
A SPECIAL EDITION, on Japanese Paper, containing 67 Plates, 
23 of them in colours and gold (this edition limited to 150 copies), 
£6 6s. nett, half-morocco, gilt top. 


PERRRLDDLDODOWOWWWWWNWWWwwwves" 


Press Notices. 

In paper, type, illustration, binding and treatment, his volume i is worthy of 
its subject and its author—we could se: arcely give it hi gher praise.’’—Times, 

“*Compi'ed revardless of cost......remarkably free from mistakes. Fora long 
time to come will stand as the most sumptuous catalogue of the most extensive 
Japaneze Coliection in En:land, if not in the world.”—Art Journal. 

“Not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the most useful and rational 
books upon Japanese work which has beon published in England.”—Builder. 

“Tt must always remain an indispensable anthority.”’—Acad: emy. 

Let us repeat our admiration for this beautiful and enticing volume.”— 
Saturday Review. 

‘*The volumes have not been surpassed in the history of amateurism... 
additional opportunities for debating about styles with native connoisseurs. ‘Ks 
such it is unique.” —Architect, 

Mr. Bowes gives another proof that he knows more ahout Japanese ware than 
any other European does. A book of first autbority.’’—Scotsman. 

**A text-book to suggest new ideas to our designers, Mr. Bowes’ latest book 
takes its place asa standard work in the English language,’’—Liverp ol Mercury. 

** Mr. Bowes’ work is second only to his Collection in importance as a complete 
= of the beauty, diversity, and historic value of Japanese art.”—Pottcry 
azette, 

“Mr. Bowes— Japanese Bowes,’ as he is called by reason of his Consulship 
and his wonderful Collection—takes high rank. A contribution of the utmost 
value to the collector and the student.”— Graphic. 

“So thoroughly well known in the Japanzse world of art that it is with 
pleasure the connoisseur hears that he h:s added to his furmer popular and 
admirable works. Collectors outside Japan have done better than those on the 
spot. Tne Notes are positively delightful, and the reader revels in them.’’— 
China Telegraph. 

“A work alike beautiful and interesting. Apart from its obvious qualities, I 
rejoice in all that tends to spread knowledge and elevate further the justly high 
reputation of Japan in England,’’—THEe Ricut Hon. Wm. E. GLapsToNneE. 

“Mr, Bowes, who has al:eady done more to spread an accurate kuowledge of 
Japanese art than any living Englishman, bas rendered another notable service 
to connoisseurs by this beautiful and scholarly book.’’"—Manc'es'er Guardiim, 

“ Nowhere can be found such a complete collection of master piec 23 in pottery 
ss that of which Mr. Bowes is the fortunate poszessor, and which he describes 
with a profound knowledge of the subject. The volume is one in which 
connoissears will deligh:t.’—St. Jaives’s Gazette. 

Ps Abounaing inentertainiag, carivus, and instructive descriptions.’ 
ouries. 

“They are as beautiful as they are diverse; the book, with its sumptuous re- 
productions, can scarcely fail to charm both the connoisseur and the student of 
Eastern art.”—Review of Reviews, 

“‘Tovaluable for the purposes of identification and classification.”—Birming- 
ham Post. 

** Mr. Bowes has had opportunities which very few possess. Of the utmost 
value to the student of Japanese pottery.”— Building News. 

“The great service which Mr. B>wes has rendered to the art of Japan is that 
he has distinguished between the fal-e and the true.”—Liverpool Post. 

“This sumptuous volume further increases the obligations under which Mr. 
Bowes has placed all those to whom the art of Japan. is fascinating—lucid and 
easily understandable even to beginners.’"—Igdra:il (Journal of the Ruskin 
Reading Club). 

** Tilustrations equally admirable for beauty and for the information they 
supply. The Notes illustrate with remarkable clearness the superstitions or 
imaginative conceptions and the folk-lore of Japan,—of these surpassingly 
beautiful designs are given,”’—Notes and Queries. 


’—Liverpool 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 
EDWARD HOWELL, Liverpool. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ A keen investigator, an able writer, a great thinker,’’—Daily News, 
“*A deep and original thinker.’”’—Academy. 
Uniform in size and binding. 


CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR 


GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS. A Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post 8vo, with Lilustrations, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and CO§- 


MOLOGY. A Supplementary Volume to ‘‘ Climate and Time.” Large post 
8vo, with an Illustrative Chart, cloth, 63, 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and its RELATIONS 
to GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Just published. 


The PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of EVOLU- 


TION. Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS, S.W. 


GENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
ELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


To ke ready immediately, 3 vols., at every Library. 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHCENICIAN. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


With an Introduction by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE. 
And 12 Full-Page Illustrations by H. M. PAGET. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


BALLADS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


* Fine and vigorous passages of description.”—Daily News. 
“Mr. Stevenson is nothing if not an artist, and his mastery of all modes of the lyre is by no means his least remarkable quality.”—N-tional Ooserver. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &e. 


“Mr. Besant’s latest work is worthy of his accomplished and powerful pen, and this is saying a great deal...... *Armorel of Lyonesse’ can only be described az 
a fascinating romance—a charming tale, abounding in delightful incidents, and developed with striking skill and snecess,’’—Scotsman. . 
“ Armorel is a very deljghtful young lady, with whom every male reader who respects himself is bound to fall enthusiastically and even extravagantly in love: 

















Mr, Walter Besant at his best is excellent—to do him justice, he is generally at his best—and ‘ Armorel of Lyonesse’ will range with his most successful work 
There are few more fascinating episodes in fiction than the scene where Armorel comes into her inheritance.’—Daily News. = |= ©... : 
FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. | CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 
BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By Frank Barrert,|; MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Crarx RwvsseL1 

Author of “ Fettered for Life,” &. Author of ‘* An Ocean Tragedy,” &c. r 
** Among contemporary writers of fiction, Frank Barrett has secured a con- “Tn his department of fiction, Clark Russell is without a rival. The easy and 


siderable position and a distinct individuality, In some respects, the mantle of picturesque vigour with which the story is related, the unflagging and racy humour 
Wilkie Collins may be said to have fallen on him. His later novels display great | which pervades it, and the lifelike descriptions of the men and women, are 





skill and remarkable power in the development of sensational plot and exciting | worthy of Captain Marryat...... This is one of the best stories Mr. Russell has 
incident. Mr. Frank Barrett has written things that will compare not unfavour- | ever written, and its interest is never fur a moment allowed to flag.”—Leeds 
ably with ‘The Woman in White,’ and this is the praise that must be bestowed | Mercury. 

upon his latest work. It is a novel of intensest interest, full of incident, and “The latter part of ‘My Shipmate Lonise’ is excellently told. The escape 
written in his own terse, cri:p, spirited style...... Mr. Barrett’s picture of his | from the coral-reef, in particalar, will make the reader catch his breath with 
young heroine is positively fascinating in its power.’’—Scotsman. ' excitement.” —Athenzum. 








SECOND EDITION, crown 810, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 


“BAIL UP!” By Hume Nisbet. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by the Author. 


**€ Bail Up!’ ought to give a hard run in point of popularity to ‘Robbery under Arms.’ Packed full of thrilling adventures and striking fignres, ‘ Bail Up!’ is 
in every respect a powerful novel, and the interest it creates in the mind of the reader is that of positive absorption in its pages...... Mr. Hume Nisbet has proved 
himself a master.’’—Scoltish Leader. 

* Bail Up!’ is a rattling story of the Never-never Land, full of lifeand go and adventure. The Chinaman Wung-Ti is a fascinating mystery-man.”’—Daily News. 

** Mr. Nisbet could not have chosen a better title for his delightful and entrancing story of adventure in Queensland......Since the publication of ‘ Robbery under 
Arms,’ no such book of stirring detail and hairbreadth escape has come under our notice, and we cordially recommend it to all readers who love to feel their hearts 








throb and their pu'ses beat under the hand of a clever narrator of adventure...... A capital book, which every one who does not wish to lose a genuine treat should 
read.’’—Whitehall Review. sting Sa : 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


The GREAT TABOO. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “The; A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By Brer Harre. 
Tents of Shem,” & With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
ents of Shem,” &ec. iad th 4 hiya 
3 ; . : ‘* The characters include one that is admirably drawn and almost new. Colonel 
“A very interesting romance...... Reflects the highest credit upon Mr. Allen’s | Pendleton is generous, chivalrous, and eager for fighting...... The story is told ina 
art......a reader who takes up the book is sure to go through it with enjoyment | style'that is lively, sometimes witty, in a few places successfully pathetic.”’— 
and with increasing admiration.’’—Scotsman, Manchester Guardian, th 
My. Cy : Veen * wee ’ “Mr. Bret Harte’s humour is of the indescribable kind—the only thing definable 
**Mr. Grant Allen certainly proves that in the writing of a ‘cree novel he ay wap Poy mea ho ; * vy & “ai 
can shake even the august throne of Mr. Rider Haggard. Nota pees. He is alive et it is its irresistible quality...... There is abundance of this rare humour in 
: sepa erp ‘ ch . > aw y , his latest work, which is in some respects a finer work than its immediate prede- 
with breathless interest...... The Great Taboo’ must rank as one of the best and ot é 7.3 tay * . 
most telling pieces of literature Mr. Grant Allen has produced.” —Scottish Leader. pg Be of connor salts oman pea ha of 
“*Mr, Allen’s new book deserves a great success, for in it he has struck out an | Mr. Bret Harte, is perhaps his most remarkable achievement in prose...... The 
entirely new line...... Once taken up, it is impossible to lay it down...... The story | closing sceres are indeed grand; ene remembers Colonel Pendleton as one 
is sure to be popular, and it will make the best of presents.””—Paternoster Review. | remembers Colonel Newcome.’’—Spectator. 


A NEW HUMOUROUS BOOK.—Post 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE. 


** A more accurate and graphic account of the university life of to-day is to be gathered from this little volume than from far more pretentious descriptions....., 
© Harry Fludyer at Cambridge’ is really very fanny.”—James Payrn in the Illustrated London News. 

“The work has remarkable merits, and should be read by all who can appreciate delicate irony and keen satirical portraiture.”—Daily News, 

‘Truth, good-tempered satire, and the most winning and delightful humour...... We can cordially recommend this book...... We certainly hope that we shall have 
something more from the author. It is the best sketch of Cambridge life that has appeared for a very long time.”’—Speaker. 


STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. 
MY LIFE with STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD. By Herserr Warp. With a Map by E. 
WELLER. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO CANNIBALS. By Herserr Warp. With 92 Ilustra- 


tions by the Author, Victor Perard, and W. B. Davis. Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


“THE PICCADILLY NOVELS."—NEW VOLUMES.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D. Curistre Murray and! WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawtery Smarr. 


Henry HERMAN. [Shortly. 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payy, Author of | TO CALL HER MINE, &. By Watrer Besant. With 


** By Proxy.” &c. [Shortly. 8 Lllustrations by A. Forestier. [Shortly. 
A STORY of LOVE, WAR, and ADVENTURE.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


The LOST HEIRESS. By Ernest Glanville, Author of ‘“‘The Fossickers,” &c. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette by Hume NISBET. [Shortly. 


The “GILBERT and SULLIVAN” BIRTHDAY-BOOK. | GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RULES of CIVILITY 


























Selected from those Plays by W. S. GILBERT that have been set to Music by Traced to their Sources and Restored by MoncurE D. Conway. Feap. 8vo, 
Sir AkTHUR SULLIVAN. Royal 16mo, Japanese leather, 2s. 6d. printed on laid paper and bound in Japanese vellum, 2s. 6d. 


R U F F IN O, &c. 


By OUIDA, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“ Onida’s new contribution to fiction is a volume containing four short stories, which must be counted amongst some of the best of her work. This volume: 
adds as much to her reputation as did the one containing ‘ f'wo Little Wooden Shoes,’ which she published a few years ago. ‘The Bullfinch’ is poetically pathetic, 
and it is hard to say whether it or ‘ Trottolino’ sh« uld be accounted hest, as both stories are gems in their way.”’—Whitehall Review. 

“MY LIBRARY.” 
A Short Scries of Choice Works, carefully printed on laid paper, and bound in half-roxburghe, 2s. 6d. each. The following are the first three volumes :— 
FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle De Corday;; CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. By Charles Reade. With a 


Madame Roland; Princess de Lamballe; Madame de Photogravure Frontispiece. 


» sical pee te ipo PEG WOFFINGTON. By Charles Reade, 


“Every one should read it,’—Athenzum, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


TRUBNER, & CO.’S LIST. 








Demy 8vo, 15:. 


The LIFE of PHILIP HENRY GOSSE. 


By his Son, Epmunp Goss. . With Portrait. 
“Philip Henry Gosse...... was a man whose life and labours were certainly 
entitled to literary record ....Mr. Edmund Gosse has discharged a pious duty 
with great skill and discretion.’’—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 61. 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN: the Founder 


of Modern Anglicanism, and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. By WILFRID 
MEYNILL. With Pcrtrait. 
Crown 8vo. 


GARDINAL NEWMAN: Contributions 


chiefly to his Earlier History. By his Brother, Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 
(Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 6. 


CONFUCIUS, the GREAT TEACHER: a 


Study. By Major-General G. G. ALEXANDER, O.B. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The LIFE and DOCTRINES of JACOB 


BOEHME, the God-taught Philosopher. Au Introduction to the Study of 
his Works. By Franz Hartmann, M.D. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND and on the CONTINENT. Lectures and Papers. By the late 
Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A, 
“A not unworthy memorial of a highly gifted mind and a character of rare 
distirction.’”’ —Times, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


6s 
ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC & PHILOSOPHICAL. 


By the late Rev. AUBREY LackrneTton Moore, M.A. With Memoirs of the 
Author. 
Crown §vo, 33. 64. 


The PRAYER of HUMANITY: Sermons 


on the Lord’s Prayer. By H. N, Grimiey, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Tramadoc 
Sermons.” 


Crown 8yo, 23. 6d. 


MAGNIFICAT: a Course of Sermons. By 


the Rev. Hr rBert H, Jearrreson, M.A., Assistant-Priest of St. Augustine's, 
Kilburn. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3d. 


The LINCOLN JUDGMENT: a Word on its 


Historical Aspect. By H. MoRDEN BENNETT, M.A. Oxon. 


Demy 8vo, 14s, 


PURITANISM in POWER: an Argument 


in Three Books. By CLEMENT WISE. 


Book I. UNIVERSALISM, bya Calvinist. BookII. A NATIONAL CHURCH, 
by a Dissenter. Book III. COMMUNISM, by a Conservative. 


Vols. I., II., III., and IV. now ready, demy 8vo, each 1lés, 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING : 


a Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Goveu, B.A. Lond. 
** A learned book......Put together with much industry and conscientiousness.’’ 
—Spectator. 
** His system of exposition is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal 
points, and exhaustive......The tone of the whole volume is impregnated with a 
deep Evangelical spirit.” —Scots Observer, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By 


F. P. Bapuam, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, lds, 


The RISE of CHRISTENDOM. By Edwin 


Jounson, M.A. 


“‘ Abounds in excellent writing, and is marked by a high moral tone and 
purpose.”—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The IDEA of RE-BIRTH. By Francisca 


ARUNDALE. Including an E:say on Re-Incarnation by Kart Hecker. With 
a Preface by A. P. SINNETT. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BLACK is WHITE; or, Continuity Con- 


tinued, By THE Prie, 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


MY FRIENDS at SANT’ AMPELIO. By 


J. A. GoopcHILy. Part I. CHATS at SANT’ AMPELIO. Part II. The 
SAGE of SANT’ AMPELIO. 
“A bright, sugzestive, and unconventional bok, full of shrewd and vigorous 
thought...... The volume deserves to be read.’’—Speaker. 





Third Thousand. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris, 


Author of “The Epic of Hades.”’ Fcap. Svo, 63. 
“A score of passages show that he can still write blank verse which for 
harmony, purity of inspiration, and simplicity of diction, cannot easily be 
matched.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 


New Novel, at all Libraries, 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E. and D. 


GerarD, Joint-Authors of ** Reata,’”’ “‘ The Waters of Hercules,” &c, 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN HER EARLIEST YOUTH. By ‘“ Tasma,” 


“ Full of good feeling and artistic touches.”—Athenzum, 
** Whether considered as a story or as a picture of life at the Antipodes, ‘In 
Her Earliest Youth’ is a capital book.’’—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By Professor 


WILiIaM GRAHAM, [International Scientific Series. 


“‘Professor Graham’s book may be confidently recommended to all who are 
interested in the study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of 
a new heaven and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 
criticism.’’—Times. 

Feap. 8vo, paper covers, ls. 


A RASH INVESTMENT: a Sermon on the 


Silvation Army Scheme of Social Reform. Preached at Holy Trinity 
Church, Chelsea. By the Rev. Roperr Eyton, Prebendary of St. Paul's. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS. 


By Davip Symx. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


ELECTRICITY in DAILY LIFE: a Popular 


Account of the Applications of Electricity to Every-Day Uses. With 125 
Illustrations. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 243. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. By RomesH CuunprErR Dott. 


‘* Deserves a welcome from all who study the history of peoples who, in times 
more or less remote, held up the lamp of spiritual enlightenment to humanity.” 
—Seotsman. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TRAVEL SKETCH. By Thomas Sinclair, 


Author of “‘ Humanities,’’ ‘‘ Essays in Three Kinds,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FORTY DAYS in the HOLY LAND: Before 


and After. By E. Harcourt MitcHELL. With 6 Illustrations. 
** Abounds in ceprariee Sovltavte, and occasional humorous touches add to 
its s+tractivenes*.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
Demy 8ro, 10s. 6d. 


WELLS WIBLS, 1528-1536. Arranged in 


Parishes and Annotated. By FreperIc WiLLIAM WEaveER, M.A With a 
List of the Saints and Services «f North and West Somerset, as seen in the 
Devotions of the several Parishes, and 2 [ndexes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


FROM LYRE to MUSE: a History of the 


Aboriginal Union of Music and Poetry. By J. Donovan, Author of “ Music 
and Action.” 
““ Well thought out, and written with a lucidity that will commend it to readers 
who are repelled by professedly technical works.”—Scotsman. 


In Four Editions. 


The LIGHT of ASIA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
c.8.1. 


Illustrated Edition, small 4to, 2ls.; Library Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 3 
Elzevir Edition, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 6s. ; Lotos Series, small 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, or half-parchment, uncut, 3:. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IDYLLS, LEGENDS, and LYRICS: Love- 


Sonnets and Old-Time Love-Stories in Verse. By A. GARLAND MEARS, 


“Treated with no little skill and originality....., A acce; 
volume.”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. . . sooty and wable 


“ An adwirable bock.’’—Manchester Courier. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SHADOWS of the LAKE; and other 


Poems. By F. Leyton. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OAK and MAPLE: English and Canadian 


Verses. By Mrs. H. Co@uHIL1, 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls, ; cloth, ls, ¢d. 


SOUPS and STEWS and CHOICE RAGOUTS: 


Practical Cookery Recipes. Prepared by Miss CAMERON. 
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